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love, was now their grief. Sorrow, save at the dissolu- 
tion of conjugal or filial ties, could go no deeper. The 
doctor would have abandoned every call of business or 
interest,—for pleasure at such a period had no call to 
make !—in order to embrace and to attend upon his long 
dearest friend, if his Susanna had not dissuaded him from 
so mournful an exertion, by representations of the uncer- 
tainty of finding even a moment in which it might be 
safe to risk any agitation to the sufferer; whose pains 
were so torturing, that he fervently prayed to heaven for 


the relief of death :—while the prayers for the dying were) 


read to him daily by his pious sister, Mrs. Gast. 

And only by the most urgent similar remonstr 
could the elder or the younger of the doctor’s d 
be kept away; so completely as a fond fa 
Crisp loved by all. 

But this memorialist, to whom, for 
years, Mr. Crisp had rendered Chesing 
tender, an always open, always invitin 
wretched while withheld from seekin 
sight and his benediction, that Dr. Burt 
oppose her wishes. In some measure 
her as his own representative, by entr 
ter full of tender attachment and _ poig 
himself; which he told her not to delive 
be oppressive or too affecting ; but to keep 
reading more or less of it to him herself, according 
the strength, spirits, and wishes of his dying friend. 

With this fondly-sad commission, she hastened to 
Chesington ; where she found her Susanna, and all the 
house, immersed in affliction: and where, in about a 
week, she endured the heartfelt sorrow of witnessing the 
departure of the first, the most invaluable, the dearest 
friend of her mourning father; and the inestimable ob- 
ject of her own chosen confidence, her deepest respect, 
and, from her earliest youth, almost filial affection. 


HAYDN. 

With Haydn, Dr. Burney was in correspondence many 
years before that noble and truly creative composer 
visited England ; and almost enthusiastic was the admira- 
tion with which the musical historian opened upon the 
subject, and the matchless merits, of that sublime genius, 
in the fourth volume of the History of Music. “I am 
now,” he says, “ happily arrived at that part of my nar- 
rative where it is necessary to speak of Haypn, the in- 
comparable Haypn; from whose productions I have re- 
ceived more pleasure late in life, when tired of most other 
music, than I ever enjoyed in the most ignorant and 
rapturous part of my youth, when every thing was new, 
and the disposition to be pleased was undiminished by 
criticism, or satiety.” 


METASTASIO. 


With Metastasio, who in chaste pathos of sentimental 
eloquence, and a purity of expression that seems to 
emanate from purity of feeling, stands nearly unequalled, 
he assiduously maintained the intercourse which he had 
happily begun with that laureate-poet at Vienna. 


BARRY. 


Amongst the many cotemporary tributes paid to the 
merits of Dr. Burney, there was one from a celebrated 
and estimable artist, that caused no small diversion to the 
friends of the doctor; and, perhaps, to the public at large, 
from the Hibernian tale which it seemed instinctively to 
unfold of the birth-place of its designer. 

The famous painter, Mr. Barry, after a formal declara- 
tion that his picture of The Triumph of the Thames, 
which was painted for the Society of Arts, should be de- 
voted exclusively to immortalising the eminent dead, 
placed, in the watery groupes of the renowned departed, 
Dr. Burney, then full of life and vigour. 

This whimsical incident produced from the still play- 
ful imagination of Mr. Owen Cambridge the following 
jeu d’esprit ; to which he was incited by an accident that 
had just occurred to the celebrated Gibbon ; who, in step- 
ping too lightly from, or to a boat of Mr. Cambridge’s, 
had slipt into the Thames; whence, however, he was in- 
trepidly and immediately rescued, with no other mischief 
than a wet jacket, by one of that fearless, water-proof 
race, denoininated, by Mr. Gibbon, the amphibious family 
of the Cambridges. 


“ When Chilo icture was to Venus shown,” &c. 













“When e was to Gibbon shown, 
The please it for his own; 
‘ For wh fry, and powder’d locks, 
E’er b #, and rapt his box. 
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ig minstrel’s siniling features 
s bonne fortune concern ye, 
s enough for you—and Burney.’ ” 


DR. JOHNSON. 


jurney possessed, cither of spirited re- 
escent submission to misfortune, was 
everely tried in the summer that followed 
ig of this unkindly year; for the health of his 
led Dr. Johnson received a blow from which it 
holly recovered; though frequent rays of hope 
ed from danger to danger ; and though more than 
r and a half were still allowed to his honoured exist- 
e upon earth. 
Mr. Seward first brought to Dr. Burney the alarming 
idings, that this great and good man had been aftlic ted 
bya paraly tic stroke. The doctor hastened to Bolt court, 
taking with him this memorialist, who had frequently 
and urgently been desired by Dr. Johnson himself, during 
the time that they lived so much together at Streatham, 
to see him often if he should be ill. But he was sur- 
rounded by medical people, and could only admit the 
doctor. He sent down, nevertheless, the kindest message 
of thanks to the truly sorrowing daughter, for calling 
upon him; and a request that, “ when he should be bet- 
ter, she would come to him again and again.” 

From Mrs. Williams, with whom she remained, she 
then received the comfort of an assurance that the phy- 
sicians had pronounced him not to be in danger; and 
even that they expected the illness would be speedily 
overcome. The stroke had been confined to the tongue. 

Mrs. Williams related a very touching circumstance 
that had attended the attack. It had happened about 
four o'clock in the morning, when, though she knew not 
how, he had been sensible to the seizure of a paralytic af- 
fection. He arose, and composed, in his mind, a prayer 
in Latin to the Almighty, That however acute might be 
the pains for which he must befit himself, it would please 
him, through the grace and mediation of our Saviour, to 
spare his intellects, and to let all his sufferings fall upon 
his body. 

When he had internally conceived this petition, he 
endeavoured to pronounce it, according to his pious prac- 
tice, aloud—but his voice was gone!—He was greatly 
struck, though humbly and resignedly. 
however, long, before it returned; but at first with very 
imperfect articulation. 


Dr. Burney, with the zeal of true affection, made time 
unceasingly for enquiring visits: and no sooner was the 
invalid restored to the power of reinstating himself in his 
drawing-room, than the memorialist received from him a 
summons, which she obeyed the following inorning. 

She was welcomed with the kindest pleasure; though it 
was with much difliculty that he endeavoured to rise, and 
to mark, with wide extended arms, his cordial gladness at 
her sight; and he was forced to lean back against the 
wainscot as impressively he uttered, “ Ah!—dearest of all 
dear ladies !—” 

He soon, however, recovered more strength, and as- 
sumed the force to conduct her himself, and with no small 
ceremony, to his best chair. 

“Can you forgive me, sir,” she cried, when she saw 
that he had not breakfasted, “ for coming so soon!” 

“T can less forgive your not coming sooner!” he an- 
swered, with a smile. 

She asked whether she might make his tea, which she 
had not done since they had left poor Streatham; where 
it had been her constant and gratifying business to give 
him that regale, Miss Thrale being yet too young, for the 
office. 

He readily, and with pleasure consented. 

“ But, sir,” quoth she, “I am in the wrong chair.” 


Prior. 


It was not, |‘ 


heavy for her to move, that he had formally seated her 
and it was away from the table. 

“ It is so difficult,” cried he, with quickness, “ for any 
thing to be wrong that belongs to you, that it can only 
be I that am in the wreng chair to keep you from the 
right one!” 

This playful good-humour was so reviving in showing 
his recovery, that though Dr. Burney could not remain 
above ten minutes, his daughter, for whom he sent back 
his carriage, could with difficulty retire at the end of two 
hours. Dr. Johnson endeavoured most earnestly to en- 
gage her to stay and dine with him and Mrs. Williams ; 
but that was not in her power; though so kindly was his 
heart opened by her true joy at his re-establishment, that 
he parted from her with a reluctanee that was even, and 
to both, painful. Warm in its affections was the heart 
of this great and good man; his temper alone was in 
fault where it appeared to be otherwise. 

When his recovery was confirmed, he accepted some 
few of the many invitations that were made to him, by 
various friends, to try at their dwellings the air of the 
country. Dr. Burney mentioned to him, one evening, 
that he had heard that the first of these essays was to be 
made at the house of Mr. Bowles; and the memorialist 
added, that she was extremely glad of that news, be- 
cause, though she knew not Mr. Bowles, she had been 
informed that he had a true sense of this distinction, and 
was delighted by it beyond measure. 

“ He is so delighted,” said the doctor, gravely, and al- 
most with a sigh, “ that it is really—shocking !”’ 

* And why so, sir?” 

“Why ?” he repeated, “ because, necessarily, he must 
be disappointed! For if a man be expected to leap twenty 
yards, and should really leap ten, which would be so 
many more than ever were leapt before, still they would 
not be twenty; and consequently, Mr. Bowles, and Mr. 
every body else would be disappointed.” 

It had happened, through vexatious cireumstances, 
after the return from Chesington, that Dr. Burney, in 
his visits to Bolt Court, had not been able to take thither 
his daughter; nor yet to spare her his carriage for a 
separate enquiry ; and incessant bad weather had made 
walking impracticable. After a week or two of this 
omission, Dr. Johnson, in a letter to Dr. Burney, enclos- 
ed the following billet. 


TO MISS BURNEY. 


“ Madam,—You have now been at home this long 

time, and yet 1 have neither seen nor heard from you. 

Have we quarrelled ? 

“TI have met with a volume of the Philosophical 

Transactions, which I imagine to belong to Dr. Burney. 

Miss Charlotte will please to examine. 

“ Pray send mea direction where Mrs. Chapone lives; 

and pray, some time, let me have the honour of telling 

you how much I am, madam, your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jonnson. 

“ Bolt Court, Nov. 19, 1783.” 

Inexpressibly shocked to have hurt or displeased her 

honoured friend, yet conscious from all within of anal 

terable and affectionate reverence, she took courage to 

answer him without offering any serious defence. 


TO DR. JOHNSON. 


“ Dear Sir,—May I not say dear 1—fohiquartelled I 
thas kept 


am sure we have not. ‘The bad weather: 
me from waiting upon you: but nowy: 
condescended to give me a summons, BO 
stand in the way’ of my making your tea th 
—unless I receive a prohibition from yourself, 
—I must submit! for what, as you said of a certa 
great lady, signifies the barking of a lap-dog, if once the 
lion puts out his paw ? 

“ The book was right. 

“ Mrs. Chapone lives in Dean sfreet, Soho. 

“ IT beg you, sir, to forgive a delay for which I can 
‘ tax the elements only with unkindness,’ and to receive 
with your usual goodness and indulgence, 

“ Your ever most obliged, and most faithful humble 
servant, F. Berney. 
“19th Nov. 1783, St. Martin’s Street.” 

A latent, but most potent reason, had, in fact, ome 
share m abetting the elements in the fatlure of the me- 





For it was on his own sick large arm chair, which was too 


morialist of paying her respects in Bolt Court at this 
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wriod ; except when atte nding thither her aie c. Dr. 
ac y feared her secing Dr. Johnson alone ; dreading, 


for both their sakes, the subject to which the doctor 


might revert, if they should chance to be (ete-d-tete. 
Hithe rto, in the 
herself that had taken place after the paralytic stroke of 
Dr. Jolinson, as well as during the many that had more im- 
mediately followed the retreat of Mrs. Thrale to Bath, 
the name of that lady had never once been mentioned by 
any of the three.” 

Not from difference of opinion was the silence ; it was 
rather from a painful certainty that their opinions must 
be in unison, and, consequently, that in unison must be 
their reerets. Each of them, therefore, having so warm- 
ly esteemed one whorn h of them, now, so afilicting- 
ly blamed, they tacitly concurred that, for the immediate 
moinent, to cast a veil over her name, actions, and re- 
membrance, seemed what was most respecttul to their 
past feclings, and to her present situ ition. 

But, after the impressive reproach of Dr. 
the memorialist relative to her absence; and after a sel- 
gure which caused a constant anxiety for his health, she 


many meetings of the two doctors and 


Johnson to 


could no longer consult her discretion at the expense of 


her regard ; and, upon ceasing to observe her precautions, 
she was unavoidably left with him, one morning, by Dr. 
Burney, who had indispensable business further on in 
the city, and was to call for her on his return. 

Nothing yet had publicly transpired, with certainty or 
nuthority, relative to the projects of Mrs. Thrale, who 
nearly a year at Bath; though nothing 
was left unreported, or unasserted, with respect to her 
proceedings. Nevertheless, how far Dr. Johnson was 
himself informed, or was ignorant on the subject, nei 
ther Dr. Burney nor his daughter could tell; and cach 


had now been 


equally feared to learn. 

Scarecly an instant, however, was the latter left alone 
in Bolt Court, ere she saw the justice of her long appre- 
h is; for while she planned speaking on some topie 
tha { might have achance to catch the attention of thi 

loctor, a sudden change from kind tranquillity to strong 
austerity took phkice in his altered countenance; and, 
startled and affrighted, she held her peace. 

A silence almost awtul succeeded, thous nh, previou ly 
to Dr. Burney’s abseice, the gayest discourse had been 
I roeated. 

Phe ctor then, see-sawing violently in his chair, as 


nstal when he was big with any powertul emotion whe- 


ther of pleasure or of pain, seemed deeply moved ; but 
without looking at her, or speaking, he intently fixed his 
eyes upon the fire: while his panic struck visiter, filled 


with dismay at the storm which she saw gathering oyer 


the character and conduct of one still dear to her very 








ut, from the furrowed front, the laborious heaving of 
the ] mderous chest, and the roll of the large, penetrat- 
n thful eve of r honoured, but, just then, terrific 
ite mute, 1 onless, and sad; tremblingly await- 
ing a mentally d lishine thunderbolt. 

Chairs 1 few minutes, in which she seareely 
( ly { lie tae respiration of the doctor, on 
th mtrary, was of asthmatic force and loudness ; then, 
ulder turning to her, with an air of mingled wrath 

ind wor, he hoarsely ejaculated : “ Piozzi!” 


Ile evidently meant to say more; but the effort with 
which he articulated that name robbed him of any voice 
for amplification, and his whole frame gr , 
convulsed. 

His cuest, appalled, could not speak; but he soon dis- 
cerned that it was grief from er not distrust 
from opposition of sentiment, that caused her r taciturnity, 

This perce ption calmed him, and he then exhibited a 
fuce “ in sorrow more than anger His sece-sawing 
aheted of its velocity, and, again fixing his looks upon 
fell into pensive rumination. 
me to tinn : meverthets ‘ss, he impressively 
ull fraught eye, that told, had its 
‘n developed, wads volumes of his regret, 
nt, his astonished indignancy: but, now 
also spoke so clearly and so kindly, that he 
found her sight and her stay soothing to his disturbance, 
that she felt as if confidentially communing with him, 
1+} 


] 
ili 


w tremulously 





Mpression be 
his disappointme 
and then, it 


iouch they exchanged not a word. 
At length, and with great agitation, he broke forth 
with: “She cares for no one! You, only—you, she 


loves still !—but no one—and nothing else !—you she 
still loves—”’ 

A half smile now, though of no very gay character, 
softened a little the severity of his features, while he 
tried to resume some cheertulness in adding ; “ As— 


she loves her little finger !” 


literal comparison, that he meant now, and tried, to dissi- 
pate the solemnity of his concern. 

The hint was taken; his guest started another subject ; 
and this he resumed no more. He saw how distressing 
was the theme to a hearer whom he ever wished to 
please, not distress; and he named Mrs. Thrale no 
more! Common topics took place, téllhey were rejoin- 
ed by Dr. Burney, whom then, and always, he 
likewise spared upon this subjccte 

* 7 * * 
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Very ill again Dr. Johnso roach of 
winter 3 and with equal fear father 
and daughter sought him as their 
power; though by no means as eal- 
ous attachment, or as his own ki 
prompted. But fullness of affairs 
his dwelling, impeded such cortimual 
mutual regard would otherwise have i 

This new failure of health was ae 
rowing depression of spirits; tho 
smallest deterioration of intellect. 

One evening,—the last but one of 
—when Dr. Burney and the memorialis 
and some other not remembered visiters, h 
portunity during a general discourse in whie 
not join, to turn suddenly to the ever-favoured 
ter, and, fervently grasping her hand, to say? 
blister I have tried for my breath has betrayed som 
bad tokens !—but I will not terrify inyself by talki 
them.—Ah! !—priez Dieu pour mo! 

Iler promise was as solemn as it was sorrowful ; 
more humble, if possible, than either. That such a man 
should condescend to make her such a request, amazed, 
and almost bewildered her: yet, to a mind so devout as 
that of Dr. Johnson, prayer, even from the most lowly, 
never seemed presumptous; and even—where he be- 
lieved in its sincerity, soothed him—for a passing mo- 
ment—with an idea that it might be propitious. 

This was the only instance in which Dr. Johnson 
ever addressed her in French. He did not wish so se- 
rious an injunction to reach other cars than her own. 

But those who imagine that the fear of death, which, 
at this period, was the prominent feature of the mind 
of Dr. Johnson; and which excited not more commise- 
ration than wonder in the observers and commentators 
of the day; was the effect of conscious criminality ; 
or produced by a latent belief that he had = sinned 
more than his fellow sinners, knew not Dr. Johnson! 
He thought not ill of himself as compared with his 
human brethren: but he weighed in the rigid scales 
of his calculating justice the great talent which he had 
received, against the uses of it which he had made 

And found himself wanting! 

Could it be otherwise, to one who had a conscience 
poignantly alive to a sense of duty, and religiously sub- 
missive to the awards of retributive responsibility ? 

If those, therefore, who ignorantly have marvelled, 
1p who maliciously would triumph at the terror of death 
in the pious, would sincerely and severety bow down to 
i similar selfexarmination; the marvel would subside, 
ind the triumph might perhaps turn to blushes! in 
‘onsidering—not the trembling inferiority, but the su- 
blime humility of this ablest and most dauntless of men, 
but humblest and most orthodox of Christians. 





MR. BURKE. 


The cordial the most potent to the feelings and the 
spirits of the doctor, in this hard-trying year, was the 
exhilarating partiality displayed towards him by Mr. 
Burke; and which was doubly soothing by warmly and 
constantly including the memorialist in its urbanity. 
rom the time of the party at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ upon 
Richmond Hill, their intercourse had gone on with in- 
erease of regard. They met, and not unfrequently, at 
various places ; but chiefly at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, Miss 
Moncton’s, and Mrs. Vesey’s. Mr. Burke delighted in 
society as nuch as of society he was the supreme delight: 
and perhaps to this social disposition he owed that part 
of his oratoric al excellence that made it so entertainingly 
varying, and so frequently interspersed with penctrating 
reflections on human life. : 

Sut to the political circle to which Mr. Burke and his 
powers were principally devoted, Dr. Burney was, acci- 
dentally, a otrange r. Accidentally may be said, for it 
was by no means deliberately, as he was not of any pub. 
lic station or rank that demanded any restrictions to his 
mental connections. He was excursive, therefore, in his 
intercourse, though fixed in his principles. 

But besides the three places above named, Mr. Burke 
himself, from the period of the assembly at Miss Monc- 


ally, uninvited and unexpectedly, to the little tea-table of 
St. Martin’s street; where his bright welcome from the 
enchanted memorialist, for whom he constantly enquired 
when the doctor was abroad, repaid him—in some mea- 
sure, perhaps—for almost always 
whom he came in search. 

The doctor, also, when he had half an hour to spare, 
took the new votary of Mr. Burke to visit him and his 
pleasing wife, at their apartments at the treasury, where 
now was their official residence. And here they saw, 
with wonder and admiration, amidst the whirl of politics 
and the perplexities of ministerial arrangements, in which 
Mr. Burke, then in the administration, was incessantly 
involved, how cheerfully, how agreeably, how vivaciously, 
he could still be the most winning of domestic men, the 
kindest of husbands, the fondest of fathers, and the most 
delightful of friends. 

‘ During one of these visits to the treasury, Mr. Burke 
ted to Miss Palmer a beautiful inkstand, with a 
tfolio, upon some new construction, and finished 
ious contrivances, equally useful and embel- 
Palmer accep ted it with great pleasure, 
t many conscious glances towards the 
ich, at last, broke out into an exclama- 
med to take it, Mr. Burke! how much 
deserves a writing present!” 

7” repeated he, with energy; “ fine 
Miss Burney? No, no; she can bestow 
ordinary. A morsel of white tea-paper, 
ing from her friend Mr. Briggs, in a 
yould be converted by Miss Burney into 
an all the stationary of all the treasury.” 

S$ gay and ingenious turn, which made the compli- 
ment as gratifying to one, as the present could be to the 
other, raised a smile of general archness at its address in 
the company; and of comprchensive delight in Dr. Bur- 
ney. 

The year 1783 was now on its wane; so was the ad- 
ministration in which Mr. Burke was a minister; when 
one day, after a dinner at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, Mr. 
Burke drew Dr. Burney aside, and, with great delicacy, 
and fecling his way, by the most investigating looks, as 
he proceeded, said that the organist’s place at Chelsea 
College was then vacant: that it was but twenty pounds 
a year, but that, te a man of Dr. Burney’s eminence, if it 
should be worth acceptance, it might be raised to fifty. 
He then lamented that, during the short time in which 
he had been paymaster general, nothing better, and in- 
deed, nothing else had occurred more worthy of offering. 

Trifling as this was in a pecuniary light, and certainly 
far beneath the age or the rank in his profession of Dr. 
Burney, to possess any thing through the influence, or 
rather the friendship of Mr. Burke, had a charm irresisti- 
ble. ‘The doctor wished, also, for some retreat from, yet 
near London; and he had reason to hope for apartments, 
ere long, in the capacions Chelsea College. He therefore 
warmly returned his acknowledgments, for the proposal, 
to which he frankly acceded 

And two days after, just as the news was published of 
a total change of administration, Dr. Burney received 
from Mr. Burke the following notice of his vigilant 


kindness :— 





“TO DR. BURNEY. 

“T had yesterday the pleasure of voting you, my dear 
sir, a salary of fifty pounds a year, as organist to Chelsca 
Hospital. But as every increase of salary made at our 
hoard is subject to the approbation of the lords of the 
treasury, what effect the change now made may have I 
know not ;—but I do not think any treasury will rescind it. 

“This was pour faire la bonne bouche at parting with 
office ; and I am only sorry that it did not fall im my way 
to show you a more substantial mark of my high respect 
for you and Miss Burney. 

“T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ Epa. Burge.” 

“ Horse Guards, Dec. 9,1783.” 

“T really could not do this business at a more early 
period, else it would have been done infallibly.” 

The pleasure of Dr. Burney at this event was sensibly 
damped when he found that /a bonne bouche so kindly 
made for himself, and so flatteringly uniting his daughter 
in its intentions, was unallied to any species of remunera- 
tion, or even of consideration, to Mr. Burke himself, for 
all his own long willing services, his patriotic exertions 
for the general good, and his noble, even where erro- 
neous, efforts to stimulate public virtue. 

A short time afterwards, Mr. Burke called himself in 
St. Martin’s street, and,—for the doctor, as usual, was net 
at home,—Mr. Burke, as usual, had the condescension to 








It was plain by this burlesque, or, perhaps, playfully 


ton’s, had the grace and amiability to drop in occasion- 


enquire for this memorialist; whom he found alone, 


missing the chief of 
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He entered the room with that penetrating look, yet 
open air, that marked his demeanour where his object 
in giving was, also, to reccive pleasure; and in uttering 

apologies of so much excellence for breaking into her 
time, as if he could possibly be ignorant of the honour 
he did her; or blind to the delight with which it was 
felt. 

He was anxious, he said, to make known in person 
that the business of the Chelsea organ was finally settled 
at the treasury. 

Difficult would it be, from the charm of his manner as 
well as of his words, to decide whether he conveyed this 
communication with most friendliness or most politeness : 
but, having delivered for Dr. Barney all that officially 
belongod to the business, he thoughtfully, a moment, 
paused; and then impressively said: “this is my last 
act of office !” 

He pronounced these words with a look that ali 


affectionately displayed his satisfaction that it should : so 


be bestowed; and with such manly self-cor d 
cheerfulness in the midst of frankly undé 

that all his official functions were over># 
was sensibly, though silently touched, ‘by 
guishing partiality. Her looks, howe 
were not so mute as her voice, for those 
seemed responsively to accept their 
reiterated, then, his kind messages 
took leave. 


1784. 


The reviving ray of pleasure that sical the 
kindness of Mr. Burke at the close of the fatal year 
1783, still spread its genial warmth over Dr, Burney at 
the beginning of 17384, by brightening a hope of recovery 
for Dr. Johnson; a hope “which, though frequently 
dimmed, cast forth, from time to time, a transitory 
lustre nearly to this year’s conclusion. 


DR. JOUNSON’S CLUR. 


Dr. Burney was now become a member of the Literary 
Club; in which he found an association so select, yet so 
various, that there were few things, either of business or 
pleasure, that he ever permitted to interfere with his 
attendance. Where, indeed, could taste point out, or 
genius furnish, a society to meet his wishes, if that 
could fail which had the decided national superiority of 
Johnson and Burke at its head? while Banks, Beauclerk, 
Boswell, Colman, Courtney, Eliot (Earl), Fox, Gibbon, 
Hamilton (Sir William), Hinchcliffe, Jones, M‘Cartnev 
(Earl), Malone, Percy, Reynolds, Scott (Lord Sewel), 
Sheridan, Spencer (Ea:l), Windham, and many others 
of high and acknowledged abilities, successively entering, 
marked this assemblage as the pride—not of this mecting 
alone, but of the classical British empire of the day. 

It had been the original intention of Dr. Jolinson, 
when this club, of which the idea was conceived by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, was in contemplation, to clect amongst 
its members, some one of noted reputation in every 
art, science, and profession; to the end that solid in- 
formation might elucidate every subject that should be 
started. This profound suggestion, nevertheless, was 
either passed over, or overruled. 

It is probable that those, so much the larger portion 
of mankind, who love light and desultory discourse, 
were persuaded they should find more amusement in 
wandering about the wilds of fanciful conjecture, — 
in submitting to be disciplined by the barriers of 
temised conviction. 


HANDEL'S COMMEMORATION. 


In the ensuing spring and summer, a new and brilliant 
rofessional occupation fell, fortunately, to the task of 
a Burney, drawing him from his cares, and beguiling 

him from his sorrows, by notes of sweetest melody, and 
combinations of the meat intricate, yet sound harmony ; 
for this year, which completed a century from the birth 


of Handel, was allotted for a public commemoration of; 


the great musician and his works. 

Dr. Burney, justly proud of the honour paid to the 
chief of that art of which he was a professor, was soon, 
and instinctively wound up to his native spirits, by the 
exertions which were called forth in aid of this noble 
enterprise. He suggested fresh ideas to the conductors ; 
he was consulted by all the directors; and his advice and 
experience enlightened every member of the business in 
whatever walk he moved. 

Not content, however, to be merely a counsellor to a 
celebration of such eclat in his own eareer, he resolved 
upon becoming the historian of the transaction; and 
upon devoting to it his best labours gratuitously, by 


qFeoncerning the carly life of his hero; and to all to whom 
Mandel had been known, either personally or tradition- 


musicians and their families. 

This offer, accordingly, he made to the honourable 
directors; by whom it was acct pted with pleasure and 
gratitude. 

He now delegated all his powers to the furtherance of | 
this grand scheme ; and drew up a narrative of the fe i 
val, with s@@muchwdelight in recording the disinterested- 
ness of its voluntary performers: its services to the 
superannuated or elpless old labourers of his caste ; and | 
the s the undertaking ; t! rat his history 
in commemoration of Handel, pre- 


sents = pian vivid of that superb entertainment, 
that those who live to remember it, must seem to 
witness its stupendous ecfivcts anew: and those of later 
vals adition, must bewail 
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Aeence and national enthusiasm. 

om Was wont to say, with a candour that, 
@mirable, was irresistibly comic, “I always talk 
pst 2” and with cqual single: ness of truth it might be 
of Dr, Burne »*y, that, undertake what he would, he 
did his best. 

ain writing, therefore, this account, 
puld make it more interesting by preceding it with the 
emoirs of Handel. And for this purpose, he applicd 
to all his German correspondents, to acquire materials 


he conceived he 


in England and Ireland, for anecdotes of his cha- 
Mrs. Delany 


supplied sun- 


ally, 
racter and conduct in the British empire. 
here, and by the desire of the king himselt, 
dry particulars ; her brother, Mr. Granville, having been 
one of the patrons of this immortal composer. 

And next, to render the work useful, he inserted a 
statement of the cash received in consequence of the five 
musical performances, with the disbursement of the sums 
to their charitable purposes; and an abstract of the genc- 
ral laws and resolutions of the fund for the support of 
decayed musicians and their families. 

And lastly, he embellished it with several plates, repre- 
senting Handel, or in honour of Handel; and with two 
views, from original designs, of the interior of Westmin- 
ster Abbey during the commemoration; the first represent- 
ing the galleries prepared for the reception of the ir ma- 
jesties, of the royal family, of the directors, archbishops, 
bishops, dean and chapter of Westininster, heads of th 
law, &e. &c. 

The second view displaying the orches 
ers, in the costume of the day. 

Not small in the scales of justice 
this gift of the biographical and_ profi 
Dr. Burney to the musical fund. A man who held his 
elevation in his class of life wholly from himself; a fa- 
ther of eight children, who all looked up to him as their 
prop; a professor who, at fifty-cight years of age, la- 
boured at his calling with the indefatigable diligence ot 
youth ; and who had no tiie, even for his promised his- 
tory, but what he spared from his repasts or his repose ; 
to make any offering gratuitously, of a work vraag 
though it might have no chance of sale when its eclat of 
novelty was passed, must yet, while that short ec lat shone 
forth, have a sale of high emolument ; manife sted, per 
haps, as generous a spirit of charity, and as ardent a love 
of the lyre, as could well, by a pers son in so private a line 
of life, be exhibited. 


raand perform- 


must be reckoned |. 
ssional talents of 








MRS. THRALE. 


About the middle of this year, Mrs. Thrale put an 
end to the alternate hopes and fears of her family and 
1 friends, and to her own torturing conflicts, by a change 
of name that, for the rest of her life, produced nearly a 
change of existence. 

Her station in society, her fortune, her distinguished 
education, and her conscious sense of its distinction ; 
and yet more, her high origin*—a native honour, which 
had always seemed the elory of her self-appreciation ; 
all had contribnted to lift her so eminently above the 
witlessly impetuous tribe, who immolate fume, interest, 
and duty, to the shrine of passion, that the outery of sur- 
prise and censure raised throughout the metropolis by 
these unexpected nuptials, was almost stunning in its 
jarring noise of general reprobation ; resounding through 
madrigals, parodies, declamation, epigrams, and irony. 

And yet more deeply wounding was the concentrated 
silence of those faithful friends who, at the pe r iod of her 


*Hester Lynch Salusbury, Mrs. ‘Thrale, was lincally } 
descended from Adam of Saltsburg g, who came over to 





presenting them to the fund for the benefit of f decayed bright display of talents, 


Virtues, and hos, jitality, had 


attached themselves to her person with sincerity and 
affection. 

Dr. Johnson excepted, amongst the latter were 
more painfully impressed than Dr. Burney; for nono 
with more true grief had foreseen the mischief in its 
meni “ ¢, or dreaded its deteriorating effect on her mater- 
Inal devoirs. Nevertheless, conscious that if he had no 
weight, he had also ne right over her actions, he hard- 
ned not his heart, when called upon by an appeal, from 
her own hand, to give her his congratulations; but, the 
deed once irreversible, civilly addressed himself to both 


parties at once, with all of conciliatory kindness in good 


Ione 


wishes and regard, that did least violence to his senti- 

ments and princ iples. 

. Far harder was the task of his daughter, on rece iving 

B of ever personally hearing such mag-| from the new bride a still more ardent appeal; written 

y; or beholding a scene so glorious of}at the very instant of quitting the altar; she had been 
trusted while the conflict still endured; and her 


and feelings had unreserve dly been acknow- 
ledged in all their grief of opposition : and their avowal 
had been borne, nay, almost bowed down to, with a 
liberality of mind, a sottness of affeetion, a nearly angelic 
oe etness of te mper, that won more fondly than ever the 
heart that they rived with pitying anguish,—till the 
very epoch of the second marriage. 

Yet, strange to tell! all this contest of opinion, and 
dissonance of feeling, seemed, at the altar, to be suddenly, 
but in tot: lity forgotten! and the bride wrote to demand 
not alone kind wishes f r her peace and welfare—thoso 
she had no possibility of doubting—but joy, wishing joy ; 
but cordix i fe lic itations upon her marriage! 

These, and so abruptly, to “ache accorded, must, even 
in their pleader’s eyes, have had the semblanee, and 
more than the semblance, of the most glaring hypocrisy. 

A ine ince of snch inconsisteney—such falsehood— 


t bestow ; her answe r, therefore, 


opinions 


the memorialist could m 


written in ‘a ep distress, and with regrets unspeakable, 
was necessarily disuppoiiting ; disappointment is inevita- 
bly chilling; and, after a painful letter or two, involving 
mistake and misapprehension, the correspondence— 


though not on the side of the memori list—abruptly 


dropt. 


MR. SMELT. 


Fortunately, also, now, Dr. Burney inereased the inti 
macy of his acquaintance with Mr. Smelt, formerly 
sub-governor to the Prince of Wales; aman who, for 
lisplaying human excell the three essential points 
of understanding, character, and conduct, stood upon the 
ame line of acknowledged perfection with Mr. Locke 

f Norbury Park. And had that virtuous and anxious 


nee in 





parent of his people, George IIL, known them both at 
the critical instant oi n he was secking a model of a 
true fine gentleman, for the official situation of preeeptor 


heir of his sovereignty; he might have had to 
cope with the most surprising of diflicultics, that of seeing 
before his cheice two men, in neither of whom he could 
‘spy a blemish that could cast a preference upon the 
ther, 

Tha worth of both these gentlemen was known upon 
proof: their talents, accomplishments, and taste in the 
rts and in literature, were singularly similar. Each 
was soft and winning of speech, but firm and intrepid 
of conduct; and their manners, their refined high breed- 
ing, were unrivalled, save each by the other. And while 
e, also, was their reputation for integrity and 
honour, as for learning and philosophy, the first personal 
both was in the 
those * human life, which teach us to 
ce and to aid our fellow-creatures. 


to the 


the same 


delight of 

gentle charities of 

solac 
DR. JOINSON. 

Towards the endof this year, 1734, Dr. Johnson began 
again to nearly mouopolise the anxious friendship of 
Dr. Burney 

On the 
riage, and under the revering care of Mr. Windham, re- 
turned from Litchfield to the metropolis after a fruitless 
attempt to recover his health by breathing again his 
natal air. 

The very next day, ho wrote the following note to St. 
Martin’s street. 


16th of November, Dr. Johnson, in the car- 


“TO DR. BURNEY. 

“Mr. Johnson, who came home last night, sends his 
respects to dear Dr. Burney; and to all the doar Bur- 
neys, little and great. 

* Bolt Court, 1Wih Nov. 1754.” 








England with the conqucror. 


Dr. Burney hastencd to this kind ca!l immediately ; 
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but had the grief to find his honoured friend much weak- 
ened, and in great pain; though cheerful and struggling 
to revive. All of the doctor’s family who had the 
honour of admission, hastened to him also; ut chiefly 
his second daughter, who chiefly and peculiarly was 
always demanded. 

She was received with his wonted, his never failing 
partiality ; and, as well as the doctor, repeated her visits 
by every opportunity during the ensuing short three 
weeks of his earthly existence. 

She wil! here copy. from the diary she sent to Bou- 
logne, an account of what, eventually, though unsus- 
pectedly, proved to be her last interview with this ven- 
erated friend, 


TO MRS. PITILLIPS. 


95th Nov. 173 4.—Our dear father lent me the car- 
riage this morning for Bolt court. You will easily con- 
ceive how ghdly fT seized the opportunity for making a 
longer visit than usual to my revered Dr. Johnson, whose 
health, since his return from Litchfield, has been deplor- 
ably deteriorated. 

ife was alone, and I had a more satisfaetory and en. 
ter taining conversation with him than I have had for 
many months past. Ife was in better spirits, too, than 
I have seen him, except upon our first meeting, since he 
came back to Bolt Court, 

He owned, nevertheless, that his nights were griev- 
ously restless and painful; and told me that he was go- 
ing, by medical advice, to try what sleeping out of town 
might do for him. And then, with a smile, but a smile 
of more sadness than mirth !—he added: “I remember 
that my wife, when she was near her end, poor woman! 

was also advised to sleep out of town: and when she 
was carried to the lodging that had been prepared for 
her, she complained that the staircase was in a very 
bau condition; for the plaster was beaten off the walls 
in inany places. *(Q)! said the man of the house, 
‘that’s nothing; it’s only the knocks against it of the 
oflius of the poor souls that have died in the lodging. 

He forced a faint laugh at the man’s brutal houesty ; 
but it was a laugh of ill-disguised, though checked se- 


cret anguish, 

I felt inexpressibly shocked, both by the perspective 
and retrospective view of this relation : but, desirous to 
confine my words to the literal story, I only exclaimed 
against the man’s unfeeling absurdily in making so un- 
necessary a Contession. 

“True!” he cried; “such a confession, to a person 
then mounting his stairs for the recovery of her health 
—or, rather fur the preservation of her life, contains, 
indeed, nore absurdity than we can well lay our ac- 
count to.” 

We talked then of poor Mrs. Thrale—but only for a 
moimnent—for I saw him so greatly moved, and with 
such severity of displeasure, that | hastened to start 
another subject ; and he solemnly enjoined me to men- 
tion that no more! 

[ gave him concisely the history of the Bristol milk- 
woman, Who is at present zealously patronised by the 
benevolent Hannah More. I expressed my surprise at 
the reports generally in circulation, that the first authors 
that the milk-woman read, if not the only ones, were 
Milton and Young. “T find it difficult,” I added, “ to 
conceive how Milton and Young could be the first au- 
thors with any reader. Could a child understand them? 
And grown persons, who have never read, are, in litera- 
ture, children still.” 

* Doubtless,” he answered. “ But there is nothing so 
little comprehended as what is genius. ‘They give it 
to all, when it can be bui a part. The milk-woman 
had surely begun with some ballad—Chevy Chace or 
the Children in the Wood. Genius is, in fact, knowing 
the use of tools. But there must be tools, or how use 
them? A man who has spent all his life in this room, 
will give a very poor account of what is contained in 
the next.” 

“Certainly, sir; and yet there is such a thing as in. 
vention? Shakespeare could never have seen a Cali. 
ban ?” 

“ No, but he had seen a man, and knew how to vary 
hin toa monster. A person who would draw a mon- 
strous cow, must know first what a cow is commonly ; 
or how cin he tell that to give her an ass’s head, or an 
elephant’s tusk, will make her monstrous ? Suppose you 
show ine aman, who is a very expert carpenter, and 
that an admiring stander-by, looking at some of his 
works, exclaims: ‘QO! he was born a carpenter!’ 
What would have become of that birth-right, if he had 
never scen any wood ?” z 





Presently, dwelling on this idea, he went on. “ Le: 
two men, one with genius, the other with none, look 
together at an overturned wagon; he who has no genius 
will think of the wagon only as he then sees it; that is 
tu say, overturned, and walk on: he who has genius 
will give it a glance of examination, that will paint it to 
his imagination such as it was previously to its being 
overturned; and when it was standing stills and when 
it was in motion; and when it was heavy loaded; and 
when it wasempty; but both uliicemmpat s69,the wagon 
to think of it at all.” ae 

The pleasure with which I listened to his illustration 
now animated him on; and be talked upon this milk- 
woman, and upon a once as famous shoe-maker; and 
then mounted bis spirits and his subject to r- 
tal Shakespeare ; flowing and glowing on, 
wit and truth of criticism and judgment, as e 
have heard him display; but, alack-a-day, my Susan, 1 
have no power to give you the participation angels 
your due. My paper is filling; and I have ne r 
for doubling letters across the channel! But 
fully bright are his faculties, though the poor, infirm, 
shaken machine that contains them seems alarmingly 
viving way! And soon, exhilarated as he became by 
the pleasure of bestowing pleasure, I saw a palpable in 
crease of suffering in the midst of his sallies ; I offered, 
therefure, to go into the next room, there to wait for the 
carriage; an offer which, for the first time! he did not 
oppose; but taking, and most affectionately pressing. 
both my hands, “ Be not,’ he said, in a voice of even 
melting kindness and concern, “ be not longer in coming 
again for my letting you go now!” 

I eagerly assured him that I would come the sooner, 
and was running off; but he called me back, and in a 
solemn voice, and a manner the most energetic, said : 
** Remember me in your prayers !” 

How affecting, my dearest Susanna, such an injunc- 
tion from Dr, Johnson! It almost—as once befure— 
made me tremble, from surprise and emotion—surprise 
he could so honour me, and emotion that he should 
think himselfso ill, I longed to ask him so to remem- 
ber me! but he was too serious for any parleying, and I 
knew him too well for offering any disqualifying 
speeches: I merely, in a low voice, and [ am sure a 
troubled accent, uttered an instant, and heart-felt as- 
surance of obedience; and then, very heavily, indeed, in 
spirits, [ lefthim. Great, good, and surpassing that he 
is, how short a time will he be our boast! I see he is 
going. This winter will never glide him on to a more 
genial season here. Elsewhere, who may hope a fairer? 
L now wish I had asked for Ais prayers! and perhaps, 
so encouraged, I ought; but I had not the presence o/ 
mind. 

Sal * * * * 


Melancholy was the rest of this year to Dr. Burney ; 
and truly mourntul to his daughter, who, from this last 
recorded meeting, felt redoubled anxiety both for the 
health and the sight of this illustrious invalid. But all 
accounts thenceforward discouraged her return to him, 
his pains daily becoming greater, and his weakness more 
oppressive: added to which obstacles, he was now, she 
was informed, almost constantly attended by a group of; 
male friends. 

Dr. Burney, however, resorted to Bolt Court every 
moment that he could tear from the imperious calls of 
his profession; and was instantly admitted; unless held 
back by insuperable impediments belonging to the ma- 
lady. He might, indeed, from the kind regard of the 
sufferer, have seen him every day, by watching like 
some other assiduous friends, particularly Messrs. Lang- 
ton, Strahan, the Hooles, and Sastres, whole hours in 
the house to catch a favourable minute; but that, for 
Dr. Burney, was utterly impossible. His affectionate 
devoirs could only be received when he arrived at some 
interval of ease, and then the kind invalid constantly. 
and with tender pleasure gave him welcome. 

The memorialist was soon afterwards engaged on a 
visit to Norbury Park; but immediately on her return 
to town, presented herself, according to her willing 
promise, at Bolt Court. 

Frank Barber, the faithful negro, told her, with great 
sorrow, that his master was very bad indeed, though he 
did not keep his bed. The poor man would have shown 
her upstairs. This she declined, desiring only that he 
would let the doctor know that she had called to pay 
her respects to him, but would by no means disturb 
him, if he were not well enough to see her without in 
convenience. 








Mr. Straghan, the clergyman, was with him, Frank 
















said alone; and Mr. Straghan, in a few minutes, des- 
cended. 

Dr. Johnson, he told her, was very ill indeed, but very 
much obliged to her for coming to him; and he had 
sent Mr. Straghan to thank her in his name, but to say 
that he was so very bad, and very weak, that he hoped 
she would excuse his not seeing her. 

She was greatly disappointed ; but, leaving a message 
of the most affectionate respect, acquiesced, and drove 
away ; painfully certain how extremely ill, or how sor- 
rowfully low he must be, to decline the sight of one 
whom so constantly, so partially, he had pressed, nay, 
adjured, “to come to him again and again.” 

Fast, however, was approaching the time when he 
could so adjure her no more! 

From her firm conviction of his almost boundless 
ness to her, she was fearful now to importune or 
istress him, and forbore, for the mement, repeating her 
visits; leaving in Dr. Burney’s hands ali propositions 
ipxenewal. But Dr. Burney himself, not arriving 
jops interval, unfortunately lost sight of 
r nearly a week, though he sought it 













t 
almost, daily. 

On Friday, the 10th of December, Mr. Seward brought 
, the alarming intelligence from Frank 
Warren had seen his master, and told 
ght take what opium he pleased for the 
is pains. 
instantly understood, and impressively 
thanked him, and then gravely took a last leave of 
him: after which, with the utmost kindness, as well 
as composure, he formally bid adieu to all his physi- 
cians. 

Dr. Burney, in much affliction, hurried to Bolt Court ; 
but the invalid seemed to be sleeping, and could not be 
spoken to till he should open his eyes. Mr. Straghan, 
the clergyman, gave however the welcome information, 
that the terror of death had now passed away ; and that 
this excellent man no longer looked forward with dis- 
may to his quick approaching end; but, on the con- 
trary, with what he himself called the irradiation of 
hope. 

This was, indeed, the greatest of consolations, at so 
awful a crisis, to his grieving friend; nevertheless, Dr. 
Burney was deeply depressed at the heavy and irrepa- 
rable loss he was so soon to sustain; but he determined 
to make, at least, one more effort for a parting sight of 
his so long honoured friend. And, on Saturday, the 11th 
December, to his unspeakab!e comfort, he arrived at 
Bolt Court just as the poor invalid was able to be visible ; 
and he was immediately admitted. 

Dr. Burney found him seated on a great chair, propt 
up by pillows, and perfectly tranquil. He affectionately 
(ook the doctor’s hand, and kindly inquired after his 
health, and that of his family ; and then, as evermore 
Dr. Johnson was wont to do, he separately and very 
particularly named and dwelt upon the doctor’s second 
daughter; gently adding, “ I hope Fanny did not take 
it amiss, that I did not see her that morning ?—I was 
very bad indeed !” 

Dr. Burney answered, that the word amiss could never 
be apropos to her; and least of all now, when he was 
so ill, 

The doctor ventured to stay about half an hour, 
which was partly spent in quiet discourse, partly in 
calm silence; the invalid always perfectly placid in 
looks and manner. 

When the doctor was retiring, Dr. Johnson again 
took his hand and encouraged him to call yet another 
time ; and afterwards, when again he was departing, 
Dr. Johnson impressively said, though in a low voice, 
“Tell Fanny—to pray for me!” And then, still hold- 
ing, or rather grasping, his hand, he made a prayer for 
himself, the most pious, humble, eloquent, and touching, 
Dr. Burney said, that mortal man could compose and 
utter. He concluded it with an amen! in which Dr. 
Burney fervently joined; and which was spoutaneously 
echoed by all who were present. 

This over, he brightened up, as if with revived spirits, 
and opened cheerfully into some general conversation ; 
and when Dr. Burney, yet a third time, was taking his 
reluctant leave, something of his old arch look played 
upon his countenance as, smilingly he said, “ Tell 
Fanny—I think 1 shall yet throw the ball at her 
again!” 

A kindness so lively, following an injuction so pene- 
trating, reanimated a hope of admission in the memori- 
alist; and, after church on the ensuing morning, 
Sunday, the 12th of December, with the fullest appro 
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bation of Dr. Burney, she repaired once more to Bult 
Court. 

But grievously was she overset on hearing, at the 
dour, that the ductor again was worse, and could receive 
no one. 

She summoned Frank Barber, and told him she had 
understuod, from her father, that Dr. Johnson hace meant 
to see her. Frank then, but in silence, conducted her 
to the parlour. She begged him merely to mention to 
the doctor, that she had called with most earnest en- 
quiries; but not to hint at any expectation of seeing 
him till he should be better. 

Frank went up stairs; but did not return. A full 
hour was consumed in anxious waiting. She then saw 
Mr. Langton pass the parlour door, which she watchfully 
kept open, and ascend the stairs. She had not courage 
to stop or speak to him, and another hour lingered on in 
the same suspense. 

But, at about four o’clock, Mr. Langton made his ap- 
pearance in the parlour. 

She took it for granted he came accidentally, but ob- 
served that, though he bowed, he forbore to speak; or 
even to look at her, and seemed in much disturbance. 

Extremely alarmed, she durst not yenture@at: any 
question; but Mrs. Davis, who was uneasily 
asked, ‘* How is Dr. Johnson now, sir? ~~ 

“Going on to death very fast!” was the ‘mournful 





ee 


reply. 7 
The memorialist, grievously shocked a set by 
so hopeless a sentence, after an invitation rightly 


of only the preceding evening from the dying man him- 
self, turned to the window to recover froin so painful a 
disappointment, 

“ Has he taken any thing, sir?” said Mrs. Davis. 

* Nothing at all! We carried him some bread and 
milk; he refused it, and said, * The less the better!” 

Mrs. Davis then asked sundry other questions, from 
the answers to which it fully appeared that his facul- 
ties were perfect, and that his mind was quite composed. 

This conversation lastec about a quarter of an hour, 
before the memorialist had any suspicion that Mr. Lang- 
ton had entered the parlour purposely to speak to her, 
and with a message from Dr. Johnson: 

But as soon as she could summon sufficient firmness 
to turn round, Mr. Langton solemnly said, * ‘This poor 
man I understand, ma’am, from Frank, desired yester- 
day to see you.” 

“ My understanding, or hoping that, sir, brought me 
hither to day.” 

“Poor man! ‘tis a pity he did not know himselt 
better ; and that you should not have been spared this 
trouble.” 

** Trouble ?” she repeated: “I would come an hun- 
dred times to see Dr. Johnson the hundredth and 
first !” 

‘* He begged me, ma’am, to tell you that he hopes you}! 
will excuse him. He is very sorry, indeed, not to see 
you. But he desired me to come and speak to you 
for him myself, and to tell you that he hopes you will 
excuse him; for he feels himself too weak for such an 
interview.” 

Struck and touched to the very heart by so kind, 
though sorrowful a message, at a moment that seemed 
so awful, the memorialist hastily expressed something 
like thanks to Mr. Langton, who was visibly affected, 
and, leaving her most affectionate respects, with every 
warmly kind wish she could half utter, she hurried back 
to her father’s coach. 

The very next day, Monday, the 13th of December. 
Dr. Johnson expired—and without a groan. Expired, 
it is thought, in his sleep. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey ; and a noble, 
almost collossal statue of him, in the high and chaste 
workmanship of Bacon, has been erected in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The pall bearers were Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Mr. Colman, Sir Charles Bunbury, and 
Mr. Langton. 

Dr. Burney, with all who were in London of the lite- 
rary club, attended the funeral. The Reverend Dr. 
Charles Burney alsu joined the procession. 

1785. 

This year, happily for Dr. Burney, re-opened with a 
new professional interest, that necessarily ealled him 
from the tributary sorrow with which the year 1784 had 
closed. 

The engravings for the commemoration of Handel 
were now finished; and a splendid copy of the work 
was prepared for the king. Lord Sandwich, as one of 
the chief directors of the late festival, obligingly offered 


his services for taking the doctor under his wing to pre- 
sent the book at the levee; but his majesty gave Dr. 
Burney to understand, through Mr. Nicolai, that he 
would receive it, at a private audience, in his library. 
This was an honour most gratify ra to Dr. Burne Vs 


| who returned froia his interview at the palace, in an cleva- 


tion of pleasure that he cominunicated to his tamily, with 
the social confidence that made the charm of his domes- 
tic character. 

HOUSE- BREAKING. 


In this same spring, a very serious misfortune befel 
Dr. Burney, which, though not of the affecting cast that 
had lately tainted his happiness, severely attacked his 
worldly comforts. 

one morning, and before he was risen, Mrs. 
Burney’s maid, rushing vehemently into the bed-room, 
screamed out: “QO, sir! robbers! robbers! the house is 
broke open !” 

A wrapping gown and slippers brought the doctor 
down stairs in a moment; when he found that the bu- 
reau of Mrs. Burney, in the dining parlour, had been 
forced open ; and saw upon the 
mingled gold and silver, which seemed to have been put 
into three divisions for a triple booty ; but which were 
left, it was supposed, upon some sudden alarm, while the 
robbers were in the act of distribution. 

After securing and rejoicing in what so fortunately had 
been saved from seizure, Dr. Burney repaired to his study ; 
but no abandoned pillage met his gratulations there ! his 
own bureau had been visited with equal rapacity, though 
left with less precipitancy ; and he soon discovered that 
he had been purloined of upwards of £300, 

He sent instantly for an officer of the police, who un- 
hesitatingly pronounced that the leader, at least, of’ the 
burglary, must have been a former domestic ; this was 
decided, from remarking that he had gone straight for- 
ward to the two bureaus, which were the only deposito- 
ries of money ; while sundry cabinets and commodes, to 
the right and to the left, had been passed unransacked. 

The entrance into the house had been efiected through 
the area; and a kitchen window was still open, at the 
‘oot of which, upon the sand on the floor, the print of a 
man’s shoe was so perfect, that the police-otlicer drew its 
circumference with great exactitude ; picking up, at the 
same time, a button that had been squeezed off from a 
coat, by the forced passage. 

Dr. Burney had recently parted with a man servant of 
whom he had much reason to think ill, though none had 
occurred to make him believed a house-breaker. This 
man was immediately enquired for ; but he had quitted 
the lodgings to which he had retired upon losing his place ; 
and had acquainted no one whither he was gone. 

The officers of the police, however, with their usual 
ferreting routine of dexterity, soon traced the suspected 
runaway to Hastings ; where he had arrived to embark 
in a fishing vessel for France; but he had found none 
ready, and was waiting for a fair wind. 

When the police officer, having intimation that he was 
gone to an inn for some refreshment, entered the kitchen 
where he was taking some bread and cheese, he 
so softly, while the officer, not to alarm him, had turned 
round to give some directions to a waiter, that he slid un- 
heard out of the kitchen by an opposite door : and, quickly 
as the officer missed him, he was sought for in vain ; not 
a trace of his footsteps was to be seen ; though the inward 
guilt manifested by such an evasion redoubled the vigil- 
ance of pursuit. 

The fugitive was soon, however, discerned, on the top 
of a high brick wall, running along its edge in the 
midst of the most frightful danger, with a courage that, 
in any better cause, would have been worthy of admira- 
tion. 

The policeman, now, composedly left him to his race 
and his defeat; 
the end of the wall, and that he must thence drop, with- 
out further resistance, into captivity. 

Cruel for Dr. Burney is what remains of this narration: 
the runaway was seized, and brought to the public office, 
where a true bill was found for his trial, as he could give 
no reason for his flight; and as the button picked up in 
the area exactly suited a wanting one in a coat discovered 
His shoe, also, precisely fitted 
the ioe on ‘the kitchen floor. But though this cir- 
cumstantial evidence was so strong as to bring to all the 
magistrates a conviction of his guilt that they scrupled 
not to avow, it was only circumstantial ; it was not posi- 
tive. He had taken nothing but cash ; a single bank note 
might have been brought home to him with proof; but 
to coin, who could swear? The magistrates, therefore, 
were compelled to discharge, though they would not ut- 





table three packets of 


got up] 


satisfied that no asylum awaited him at| 


ter the word acquit, the prisoner ; and the doctor hed the 
mortification to witness in the court the repayment of 
upwards of fifty guineas to the felon, that had beer tound 
upon him at Hastings. ‘The rest of the three hundred 
pounds must have been secured by the accomplices ; or 
buried in some place of concea lment. 

But Dr. pow *y, however aggrieved and injnred by 
this atfuir, was always foremost to subscribe to the liberal 
law, that it is better to acquit ten criminals, 
He resigned lim- 





maxim of the 
than to condemn one innocent man. 
self, therefore, submissively, however little pleased, to the 
laws of his noble country, ever ready to consider, like 
Pope, 

“ All partial evil, universal good.” 


* * * ” . 


Would it be just, could it be right, to leave unqualified 
to the grief of his friends, and to the rage of the mur- 
murers against destiny, a blight such as this to the in- 
dustry and the welfare of Dr. Burney; and not seck to 
soften the concern of the kind, and not aim at mitigating 
the asperity of the declaimers, by opening a fairer poit 
of view for the termination of this event, if’ fact and fair 


scencry ? 

Surely such a retention, if not exacted by discretion or 
delicacy, would be graceless. A secret, therefore, of more 
than forty-seven years’ standing, and known at this mo- 
ment to no living being but this memorialist, ought now, 
in honour, in justice, and in gratitude, to be laid open to 
the surviving friends of Dr. Burney. 

About a month after this treacherous depredation had 
filled the doctor and his house with dismay, a lady of 
high rank, fortune, and independence, well known in the 
family, mysteriously summoned this memorialist to a 
Martin’s street. 


private room, for a tele-d-te’r, in St. 
scrutinizingly exa- 


As soon as they wert alone, she 
mined that no one was within hearing on the other side of 
either of the doors leading into the apartment; and then 
solemnly that she came to demand a little secret 
service. 

The memorialist protested herself most ready to meet 
her request ; but that was insufficient: the lady insisted 
upon a formal and positive promise, that what she should 
ask should be done; yet that her name in the transaction 
should never be divulged. 

There seemed something so little 


said 


reasonable in a ce- 


‘| sire for so unqualified an engagement upon a subject 


unknown, that the memerialist, disturbed, hesitated and 
hung back. 

The lady was palpably hurt; and, dropping a low 
courtesy, with a supercilious half smile, and a brief, but 
civil, “ Good morrew, ma‘am !” was proudly stalking out 
of the room ; whea, shocked to offend her, the memorial 
ist besought her patience; and then frankly asked, how 
she could promise what she was in the dark whether she 
could perform ? 

The lady, unbending her furrowed brow, replied, “ VII 
tell you how, ma’am: you must either say, I believe you 
to be an honest woman, and I'll trust you; or, I believe 
you to be no better than you should be, and I'll have no- 
thing to do with you.” 

An alternative such as this could hardly be called an 
alternative: the promise was given. 

The smile now of pleasure, almost of triumph, that 
succeeded to that of satire, which had alinost amounted 
to scorn, nearly recompensed the hazarded trust; which, 
soon afterwards, was even more than repaid by the sin- 
cerest admiration. 

The lady, taking a thick letter-case from a capacious 
and well-furnished part of the female habiliment of other 
| days, yelept a pocket, produced a small parcel, and said, 
“Do me the favour, ma’am, to slip this trifle into the 
| doctor’s bureau the first time you see him open it; and 
| just say, ‘Sir, this is bank notes for three hundred pounds, 
instead of what that rogue robbed you of. But you must 
ask no questions ; and you must not stare, sir, for it’s 
from a friend that will never be known. So don’t be over 
curious; for it’s a friend who will never take 
you fret yourself to the bone. So please, sir, to do what 
you please with it. Either use it, or put it behind the fire, 
whichever you think the most sensible.’ And tien, if he 
should say, ‘ Pray, miss, who gave you that impertinent 
message for me? you will get into no jeopardy, for you 
can answer that you are bound head and foot to hold your 
tongue; and then, being a man of honeur, he will hold 
his. Don’t you think so, ma’am ?” 

The memorialist, heartily laughing, but in great per- 
turbation lest the doctor should be hurt or displeased, 
would fain have resisted this commission; but the lady, 
peremptorily saying a promise was a promise, which no 
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person under a vagabond, ‘ J 
of honour, writing boct.s, t break, would listen to no} tavour. ; 
appeal. Uneonstrained, therefore, was the impulsive regard 
She had been, she protested, on the point of non com-| with which thts illustrious forcigner Inspire d both; and 
pos ever siice that roru had played the doctor such a}wha ue utly, but pointedly, it was her evident aim to 
knavish trick, as picking his burcau to get at his cash;]inerease. She made a visit the next day to the memo- 
in thinking how much richer she, who had neither child | rialist, whose socicty she sought with a flattering earnest- 
nor chick, nor any particular great talents, was than she ]ness and a spirited grace that, couy led with her rare at. 
ought to be; while a aan who 9 ouch a grester}tractions, made a straight forward and most animating 
scholar, and with such a fry of youns ones at his hecl |eonqu st of her charmed yotary. 
all of them such a set of genuit , Was suddenly made se Madame de Genlis had alre ady been at Windsor, where, 
much poorer, tor no offence, oily that rogue’s knavishn through the medium of Madame de la Fite, she had been 
And she could not get ito he right senses upon | honoured with a private audience of the queen: and the 
the accident, she said, tu! had hit upon this scheme: energetic respect with which she spoke of her majesty, 
for knowing Dr. But y tol b very puuetiin man, |Was one of the strongest Incentives to the loyal heart oi 
like most of the book-wrt s, Who Wo! ways rather} Dr. Burne ) ior ene ouragmg this rising connection. 
odd, she was eware she could not make bim accept such Madaine de Genlis had presented, she said, to the 
a thing in a quict way, however it might be his due in} queen the sacred dramas which she had dedicated to her 
conscicuce ; only by some Cunning device that he could | Sercue Highness the Duchess of Orleans; adding, that 
not wet the be tter of. she had brouglit over only two copies of that work, of 
I}xpostulation was vain; and the matter was arranged] which the second was destined tor Mademoiselle Burney! 
exactly according to her injunctions, to Whom, with a billet of elegance 1¢ arly heightened into 
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he most absolute 
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as to be irrevocable, the memo: cave to 
make known its author; though under t 
charge of secrecy tor all around; which was strictly ob- 
served ; notwithstanding all the resistance of the a 
ished doctor, Whom she torbad vi it, 
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ordinary little ancedote in the hist Burney. 

‘Those who still remember a dauviter of the Earl of 
Thanct, who was widow of Sir William Dunean, will 
recognise, without difficulty, im this narration, the gene- 
rosity, spirit, and good humour, with the uncultivated 
ungramimatical, and incoherent dialect, and the comic, 
but arbitrary manner, of the ine cribably diverting and 
grotesque, though auuificent ia bly liberal, Lady 
Mary Duncan. 

MRS. VESEY 

The singular, and, in another way, equally quaint and 
orivinal, as well as truly Trish, Mrs. Vesey, no soone: 
heard of Dr. Burney’s misfortune, than she sent for an 
Ingenious Carpenter, to Whom she Communicated a de- 
sire to have a private drawer constructed in a_ private 
apartment, for the concealinent and preservation of her 


eash from any fraudulent 
Accordingly, within the w 


and, 


servant. 
tinseot of her dressing room, 


this was effected; when done, she rang for her prin- 


« ipal domestics > and, after ree unting to them the great 





evil that had happened to poor Dr. Burney; and bemoan- 
ing that he had not taken a similar precaution, she 
charged them, in a low voree, never to touch such a part 
of the wall, lest they should press upon the spring of the 
private drawer, in which she was voine to hide her gold 
and bank motes. 
MADAME DE GENLIS, 

In the suinmer of this year, 1755, came over from 

France the celebrated conmtesse de Genlis. Dr. Burney 





hit 


hil 
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and his second daughter were alinost immediat 
at the ¢ Xpress desire of the Countes , to mect, and pass 
a day with her, at the house of Joshua Reynolds. 
His niece, Miss Palmer, Sir Abrahai and Lady Hume, 


Lord Palinerston, and some others, were of 


ely invited, 


i Stir 
the party. 
Madame de Genlis must then lave been about thirty- 
five years of age; but the whole of her appearance was 
nearly ten years younger. Her face, 
beauty, had the most winning agrecability : 


without 


POSILive 
her firure 
was remarkably elegant, her attire was chastely simpli 
her air was rese1 : 
ler language had th lowing perspicuity, and ani- 
mated variety, by which it is marked in the best of her 
was fall of intelligenee, yet 
wholly tree from presumption Dr. Burney 
was foreibly struck with le 1 
chanted. 

Almost as numerous as her works, and almost as di- 
versified, were the characters h had preceded this 


ved, and her demeanour was dionitied. 
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works; and her discourss 
or obtruston, 
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expressions of friendship, it was shortly conveyed. 

‘Phe meimorialist was at a loss how to make acknow- 
ledgments for this obliging offering, as she would have 
held any return in kind to savour rather of vanity than 
of gratitude. Dr. Barney, however, relieved her erabar- 
rassmcnt, by permitting her to be the bearer of his own 
History ot’ Music, as far as it had then been published. 
!his Madame de Genlis received with infinite grace and 
pleasure ; tor while capable of treating luminously almost 
every subject that occurred, she had an air, a look, a 
2 CUONSCGUCHCC, transicntly, to every tung 





iile, that g 


she said or did, 
She hed then by her side, and fondly under her wing, 
a little girl whom she called Paincla,* who was most at- 
tractively lovely, and whom she had imbued with a spe- 
cies of Cnthusiasm for the memorialist, so potent and so 
eccentric, that when, during the visit at Sir Joshua Rey- 
’, Madame de Genlis said, “ Pamela, voila Mudenor- 
selie Burney!” Use animated little person rushed hastily 
forward, and prostrated herself’ upon one knee before the 
astonished, alinost confounded object of her notice ; who, 
though covered with a confusion half’ distressing, halt 
ridiculous, observed in every motion and uttitude of the 
really enchanting little creature, a picturesque beauty of 
effect, and a mayic allurement in her fine cast up eyes, 
that she could not Lut wish to sce perpetuated by Sir 
Joshua. 
On the day that Dr. Burney left his card in Portland- 
, fora parting visit to Madame de Genlis, previously 
to her quitting London, he left there, also, the memorial. 
yy appointment, was to pass the morning with 
that lady. ‘his same witching little being was then capi- 
tally aiding and abetting in a preconcerted manauvre, 
with which Madame de Genlis not a little surprised her 
‘his was by detaining her, through a thousand 
varying contrivances, all for a while unsuspected, in a 
particular position; while a painter, whom Madame de 
Genlis mentioned as being with her by chance, and who 
ippearcd to be amusing himsclf with sketching some 
was clandestinely taking a portrait 


nolds 








place 


ist; who, 


cvuest. 


funcics of his own, 
of the visiter. 

However flattered by the desire of ifs possession in so 
celebrated a personage, that visiter had already, and de- 
cidedly, refused sitting for it, not alone to Madame de 
Geulis, but to various other kind demanders, from a 
rooted dislike of being exhibited. And when she dis- 
covered what was going forward, much vexed and discon- 
certed, she would have quitted her seat, and fled the pre- 
but the adroit litthke charmer had again recourse 
to her graceful prostration ; and, again casting up her 


inises : 
autifully picturesque eyes, pleaded the cause and wishes 
of Madame de Genlis, whom she called Maman, with 
an cloquence and a pathos so singular and so captivating, 
that the memorialist, though she would not sit quietly 
still, nor voluntarily favour the painter’s artifice, could 
only have pat in practice a peremptory and determined 
flight, by trampling upon the urgent, clinging, im pas- 
sioned little suppliant. 

"This was the last day’s intercourse of Madame de Gen- 
lis with Dr. Barney and the memorialist. Cireumstan- 
ces, scon afterwards, suddenly parted them; and circum. 
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eclebrated lady to England, None, however, of the ea- 
lumnious sort had reached the cars of the doctor pre- 
viously to this meeting > and thouvh some had used! 
about these of the meimorialist, they were vague; and 
she had willingly, from the charm of such superior ta-| 
lents, believed them unfounded; even before the witchery | 
of personal partiality drove them wholly from the fie ld: 


for from her sight, her manners, and ler conversation, 


stances never again brought them together. 


MRS. DELANY. 
The society which assembled at that lady’s mansion 
was elegant and luigh bred, yet « utertaining and diversi- 
fied. As Mrs. Delany chose to sustain her own house, 
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|that she might associate without constraint with her own 
family, the generous Duchess of Portland would not 
make a peint of persuading her to sojourn at Whitehall ; 
preferring the sacrifice of her own ease and comfort, in 
quitting that noble residence nearly every evening, to 
lessening those of her tenderly loved companion. 

But a lamented, though not personal cr family event, 
which oecurred at the end of this summer, niust here be 
recorded, with some detail of circumstance; as it proved, 
in its consequences, by no n.eans unimportant to the 
history of Dr. Burney. 

‘The venerable Mrs. Delany was suddenly bereft of the 
right noble friend who was the delight of her life, the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland. hat honoured and 
honourable lady had quitted town for her dowry mansion 
of Bulstrode Park. Thither she had just most courteously 
invited this memorialist: who had spent with her grace 
and her belovcd triend, at the fine dwelling of the former 
at Whitehall, nearly the last evening of their sojourn in 
town, to arrange this intended summer junction. A 
letter of Mrs. Delany’s dictation had afterwards followed 
to St. Martin’s street, fixing a day on which a carriage, 
consigned Ly her grace to Mrs. Delany’s service, was 
to fetch hew visiter. But, on the succeeding morn- 
ing, a far different epistle, written by the amanuensis of 
Mrs. Delany, brought the mournful counter-tidings of 
the seizure, illness, and decease, of the valuable, generous, 
and charming mistress of Bulstrode Park. 

Mrs. y, as soon as possible, was removed back to 
St. James’ Place ; in a grief touclingly profound, though 
resigned. 

‘This was a loss for which, as Mrs. Delany was fifteen 
years the senior, no human calculation had prepared; 
and what other has the human mathematician? Her con- 
dition in life, therefore, as well as her heart, was assailed 
by this privation ; and however inferior to the latter was 
the former consideration, the conflict of afflicted feel. 
ings with discomfited affairs, could not but be doubly 
oppressive: for though from the Cuchess no pecuniary 
loan was accepted by Mrs. Delany, unnumbered were 
the lite auxiliaries to domestic economy which her 
grace fcund mens to convey to St. James’ Place. 
~ But now, even the house in that place, though already 
small for the splendid persons who frequently sought 
there to pay tacir respects to the duchess, as well as to 
Mrs. Delany, became too expensive for her means of 
supporting its establishment. 

‘Lhe friendship of the high-minded duchess for Mrs, 
Delany had been an honour to herself and to her sex, in 
its refinement as well as in its liberality. Her superior 
rank she held as a bauble, her superior wealth as dross, 
save as they might be made subservient towards equal- 
ising in condition the chosen companion, with whom in 
aifection all was already parallel. 

Upon first receiving the melancholy intelligence of the 
broken-up meeting at Bulstrode Park, Dr. Burney had 
taken his much-grieved daughter with him to Chesington , 
where, with all its bereavements, he repaired, to go on 
with his history; but, with a kindness which always led 
him to participate in the calls of affection, he no sooner 
learned that her presence would be acceptable to Mrs, 
Delany, than he spared his amanuensis from his side and 
his work, and instantly lent her his carriage to convey 
her back to town, and to the house of that afflicted lady ; 
whose tenderly open-armed, though tearful reception, 
Was as gratifying to the feelings of her deeply-attached 
guest, as the grief’ that she witnessed was saddening. 
The doctor permitted her now to take up her abode in 
this house of mourning; where she had the heartfelt 
satisfaction to find herself not only soothing to the ad- 
mirable friend, by whom so late in life, but so warmly 
in love, she had been taken to the bosom ; but empowered 
to relieve some of her cares by being intrusted to over- 
look, examine, and read to her letters and manuscripts of 
every description; and to select, destroy, or arrange the 
long-hoarded mass. She even began revising and con- 
tinuing a manuscript memoir of the early days of Mrs. 
Delany; but, as it could be proceeded with only in 
moments of unbroken tete-d-tete, it never was finished. 
Meanwhile, when the tidings of the death of the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland reached their majesties, 
their first thought, afler their immediate grief at her 
departure, was of Mrs, Delany; and when they found 
that the duchess, from a natural expectation of being 
herself the longest liver, had taken no measures to soften 
off the worldly part, at least, of this separation, the king, 
with most benevolent munificence, resolved to supply the 
deficiency which a failure of foresight alone, he was 
sure, had occasioned in a friend of such anxious fondness. 
He completely, therefore, and even minutely fitted up for 











* Afterwards Lady Edward Fitzgerald. 


Mrs. Delany a house at Windsor, near the castle; and 
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settled a pension of three hundred pounds a-year upon 
her for life; to enable her to still keep her house in 
town, that she might repair thither every winter, for the 
pleasure of enjoying the socicty of her old friends. 

The grateful heart of Mrs. Delany overflowed at her 
eyes at marks so attentive, as well as beneficent, of 
kindness and goodness in her sovereigns; for well she 
felt convinced that the queen hsd a mental share and 
influence in these royal offerings. 

To Windsor, thus invited, Mrs. Delany now went; 
and this memorialist, lightened of a thousand apprelien- 
sions by this cheer to the feelings of her honoured 
friend, returned to Dr. Burney, in Surrey. A_ letter 
speedily followed her, with an account that the good 
king himself, having issued orders to be apprised when 
Mrs. Delany entered the town of Windsor, had repaired 
to her newly allotted house, there, in person, to give her 
welcome. Overcome by such condescension, she flung 
herself upon her knees before him, to express a sense of 
his graciousness for which she could find no words. 

Their majesties almost immediately visited her in 
‘person; an honour which they frequently repeated: and 
they condescendingly sent to her, alternately, all their 
royal daughters. And, as soon as she was recovered 
from her fatigues, they invited her to their evening con- 
certs at the Upper Lodge, in which, at that time, they 
sojourned. 

The time is now come to open upon the circumstances 
which will lead, ere long, to the cause of a seeming 
episode in these memoirs. 

Dr. Burney was soon informed that the queen had 
deigned to inquire of Mrs. Delany, why she had ot 
brought her friend, Miss Burney, to her new home? an 
enquiry that was instantly followed by an invitation that 
hastened, of course, the person in question to St. Alban’s 
street, Windsor. 

Here she found her venerable fricnd in the full solace 
of as much contentment as her recent severe persona! 
loss, and her advanced period of lite, could well admit. 
And, oftentimes, far nearer to mortal happiness is suc: 
contentment in the aged, than is suspected, or believed, 
by assuming and presuming youth; who frequently 
take upon trust—or upon poetry—their capability of 
superior enjoyment for its possession. She was honoured 
by all who approached her; she was loved by all with 
whom she associated. Her very dependence was made 
independent by the delicacy with which it left her com- 
pletely mistress of her actions and her abode. Her 
sovereigns unbent from their state to bestow upon her 
graciousness and favour: and the youthful object of her 
dearest affections, Miss Port, was tostered, with their full 
permission, under her wing. 


THE KING AND QUEEN. 


In a week or two after the arrival of the new visitant, 
she was surprised into the presence of the king, by a 
sudden, unannounced, and unexpected entrance of his 
majesty, one evening, into the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Delany; where, however, the confusion occasioned by 
his unlooked-for appearance specdily, nay, blithely, sub- 
sided, from the suavity of his manners, the impressive 
benevolence of his countenance, end the cheering gaicty 
of his discourse. Fear could no more exist where good- 
ness of heart was so predominant, than respect could fail 
where dignity of rank was so pre-eminent: and, ere 
many minutes had elapsed, Mrs. Delany had the soft 
satisfaction not only of secing the first tremours of her 
favoured friend pass insensibly away, but of observing 
them to be supplanted by ease, nay, delight, from the 
mild yet lively graciousness with which she was drawn 
into conversation by his majesty. 

The qucen, a few days later, made an entry with 
almost as little preparation; save that the king, though 
he had not announced, had preceded her; and that the 
chairman’s knock at the door had excited some suspicion 
of her approach; while the king, who came on foot, and 
quite alone, had only rung at the bell; each of them palpa- 
bly showing a condescending intention to avoid creating a 
panic in the new guest; as well as to obviate, what 
repeatedly had happened when they arrived without 
these precautions, a timid escape. 

To describe what the queen was in this interview, 
would be to portray grace, sprightliness, sweetness, and 
spirit, embodied in one frame. And each of these 
sovereigns, while bestowing all their decided attentions 
upon their venerable and admirable hostess, deigned to 
display the most favourable disposition towards her new 
visiter ; the whole of their manner, and the whole tenour 
of their discourse denoting a curious desire to developc, 
if traceable, the peculiarities which had impelled that 


small person, almost whether she would or not, into pub- 
lic notice. 

The pleasure with which Dr. Busney received the 
details now transmitted to him, of the favour with which 
his daughter was received at Windsor, made a marked 
period of parental satisfaction in his life: and these 
accounts, with some others on a similar topic of a mort 
recent date, were placed amongst hoards to which he 
had the most frequent recourse for recreation in his latter 
years, 

The incidents, indeed, leading to this so honourabl 
distinetion were singular almost to romance. ‘This 
daughter, from a shyness of disposition the most fearful, 
as well as from her native obscurity, would have been 
the last, in the common course of things, to have had 
the smallest chance of attracting royal wotice ; but the 
eccentricity of her opening adventure into lite had ex- 
cited the very curiosity which its scheme meant to render 
abortive; andthese august personages beheld her with an 


evident wish of making some acquaintance with her 


character. ‘They saw her, also, under the auspices of a 
lady whom they had almost singled out from amongst 


womankind as an object worthy of their private friend- 
ship; and whose animated regard for her, they knew, 


had set aloof all distance of years, and all recency of in- 
tercourse. 

These were circumstances to exile common form and 
royal disciplinarianism from these great personages ; and 
to give to them the smiling front and wubent brow ot! 
their fair native, not majestically acquired, physiognomies 
And the impulsive eiTect of such urbanity was facilitating 
their purpose to its happy, honoured object; who found 
i st presence, 





herself, as if by enchantinent, in this aug 


without the panic of being summoned, er the awe ot 
being presented. Nothing was ciiilled by ceremonial, 


nothing was stiffened by etiquette, nothing belonging te 
the formule of royalty kept up stately distance. No lad) 
in waiting exhibited the queen; no equerry pointed out 


} 


» of the heart sufficed to impede 





the king; the reverence 
any forgetfulness of their rank ; and the courtesy of their 
own unatiected hilarity diffused ease, spirit, and pleasure 
all around. 

The king, insatiably curious to become still more mi- 
nutely master of the history of the publication of Evelina, 
was pointed, though sportive, in question to bring forth 
that result. The queen, still more desirous to develop 
the author than the book, was arch and intelligent in 
converse, to draw out her general sentiments and opinions; 
and both were so gently, yet so gaily, encouraging, that 
not to have met their benignant openness with frank 
vivacity, must rather have been insensibility than ti:mid- 
ity. 

They appeared themselves to enjoy the novelty of so 
domestic an evening visit, which, it is believed, was un- 
known to their practice till they had settled Mrs. Delany 
in a private house of their own presentation at Windsor. 
Comfortably here they now took their tea, which was 
brought to them by Miss Port; Mrs. Delany, to whom 
that oflice belonged, being too infirm for its performance ; 
and they stayed on, in lively, easy, and pleasant conver- 
sation, abandoning ecards, concert, and court circle, for 
the whole evening. And still when, very late, they 
made their exit, they seeined reluctantly to depart. 


WARREN TASTINGS. 

The far, and but too deeply, widely, and unfortunately 
famed Warren Hastings was now amongst the persons 
of high renown, who courteously sought the acquaintance 
of Dr. Burney. 

The tremendous attack upon the character and con- 
duct of Governor Hastings, which terminated, through 
his own dauntless appeal for justice, in the memorable 
trial at Westminster Hall, hung then suspended over 
his head: and, as Mr. Burke was his principal accuser, 
it would strongly have prejudiced the doctor against the 
accused, had not some of the most respectable connec- 
tions of the governor, who had known him through the 
successive series of his several governments, and through 
the whole display of his almost unprecedented power, 
been particularly of the doctor’s acquaintance ; and thes« 
ill agreed that the uniform tenour of the actions of Mr. 
Hastings, while he was governor general of India, spoke 
humanity, moderation, and liberality. 

His demeanour and converse were perfectly corrobo- 
ratory with this praise; and he appeared to Dr. Burney 
to be one of the greatest men then living as a public 
character; while as a private man, his gentleness, can- 


dour, and openness of discourse, made him one of the 
He talked with the utmost frankness 


most pleasing. 





upon his situation and affairs ; and with a perfect reliance 


of victory over his enemies, frou a fearless consciousness 
of probity and honour, 

That Mr. Burke, the hi¢h-minded Mr. Burke, with a 
zeal nearly frantic in the belief of popular rumours, could 
so impetuously, so wildly, so imperiously be his prose- 
eutor, Wasa true grief to the doctor; and seemed an 
enigina inexplicable. 

But Mr. Burke, with all the depth and sagacity of the 
rarest wisdom where he had time for consideration, 
i riunity for research, had still not only the 
irdour, but the irreflection of ingenuous juvenile ere dulity, 
where tales of horror, of ¢ ruclty , or of woe, were plac ed 


and opn« 
i 


before him with a ery for redress. 
Dr. Burney was painfully and doubly disturbed at this 
1 idmiration for both 


m and 
tloof from the scene of action 


terrific trial, through his este 
partie: 
during the whole of its 

have done from a bull fight, to which both antagonists 
had been mercilessly exposed. For though, through his 
transcendent merit, joined to a longer and more grateful 
connection, he had an infinitely warmer personal regard 
for Mr. Burke, he held Mr. Hastings, in this case, to be 
innocent, and consequently injured: on him, therefore, 
every wish of victory devolved; yet so high was the 
reliance of the doctor on the character of intentional 
integrity in the proseentor, that he always beheld him as 
a man under a gencrous, however fanatical delusion of 
imputed wrongs; and hoe forgave what Le 
could not justify. 





; and he ke pt a 





ojan enduranee, as he would 





avenging 


STRAWBERRY IIL. 


lew amongst those who, at this per d, honoured 


with an inercasing desire of intimacy, stood 





Dr. Burnes es 

higher in fashionable cele! rity than Horace Walpole, 
and his civilities te the father were evermore accompa- 
}nied by an at least equal portion of distinetion for his 
| hte with whoin, after rous invitations that 
e had rend ( lective, the doctor, in 


1706, had the pleas 
Strawberry Hill. 

Mr. Walpole paid them the high and well understood 
compliment of receiving them without other company. 
No man less needed auxiliaries for the entertainment of 
his guests, when he was himself in good humour and 
good spirits. He had a fund of anecdote that could 
provide food for conversation without any assistance 
from the news of the day, or the state of the elements: 
and he had wit and general knowledge to have supplied 
their place, had his memory been of that volatile de- 
scription that retained no former occurrence, either of 
his own or of his neighbour, to relate. He was scru- 
pulously, and even elaborately well-bred ; fearing, per- 
haps, trom his conscious turn to sarcasin, that if he suf: 
tered himself to be unguarded, he might utter expressions 
more amusing to be recounted aside, than agreeable to 
be received in front. He wasa witty, sarcastic, ingenious, 
deeply thinking, highly cultivated, quaint, though ever- 
more gallant and romantic, though very mundane, old 
bachclor of other days. 

But his external obligations to nature were by no 
means upon a par with those which he owed to her men- 
tally : his eyes were inexpressive ; and his countenance, 
when not worked upon by his elocution, was of the same 
description ; at least in these his latter days. 

Strawberry Hull was now exhibited to the utmost ad- 
vantage. All that was peculiar, especially the most 
valuable of his pictures, he had the politeness to point 
out to his guests himself; and not unfrequently, from the 
deep shade in which some of his antique portraits were 
placed ; and the lone sort of look of the unusually shaped 
apartments in which they were hung, striking recollec- 
tions were brought to their minds of his gothic story of 
the Castle of Otranto. 

He showed them, also, with marked pleasure, the very 
vase immortalised by Gray, into which the pensive, but 
rapacious Selima had glided to her own cestruction, 
whilst grasping at that of her golden prey. On the 
outside of the vase Mr. Walpole had had labeled, 


a visit of 





some days to 


“'T was on THIS lofiy vase’s side.” 


He accompanied them to the picturesque villa already 
mentioned, which had been graced by the residence of 
Lady Di. Beauclerk ; but which, having lost that fair 
possessor, was now destined for two successors in the 
highly talented Miss Berrys; of whom he was antici- 
pating with delight the expected arrival from Italy. 
After displaying the elegant apartments, pictures, deco- 
rations, and beautiful grounds and views; all which, to 
speak in his own manner, had a sort of well-bred as well 
as gay and recreative appearance, he conducted them to 
a small but charming octagon room, which was orna- 
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mented in every pannel by designs taken from his own 
tragedy of the “My sterilous Mother, and executed by the 
accomplished Lady Di. 

Dr. Burney beheld them with the admiration that 
conld not but be excited by the skill, sensibility, and | 
refined expression of that eminent lady artist: and the | 
pleasure of his adiniration happily escaped the alloy by 
which it would have been adulterated, had he previously 
read the horrifie tragedy whence the subject had been 
chosen; a tragedy that scems written upon a plan as 
revolting to probability as to nature ; and that violates 
It seems written, 


good taste as forcibly as good feeling. 
indeed, as if in epigrammatic scorn of the horrors of the 
Greek drama, by giving birth to conceptions equally 
terrific, and yet more appalling. 

In the evening, Mr. W alpole favoured them with pro- 
ducing several, and opening some of his numerous re- 
positories of hoarded manuscripts ; and he pointed toa 
peculiar caravan, or strong box, that he meant to leave 
to his great nephew, Lord Waldegrave; with an mjunc- 
tion that it should not be unlocked tor a certain number 
of years, perhaps thirty, after the death of Mr. Walpole ; 
by which time, he probably ealeulated, that all then 
living, who might be hurt by its contents, would be above, 
—or beneath them. 

He read several picked out and extremely clever let- 
ters of Madame du Deffand, of whom he recounted a 
multiplicity of pleasant histories ; and he introduced to 
them her favourite little lap dog, which he fondled and 
cherished, fed by his side, and made his constant com- 
panion. ‘There was no appearance of the roughness 
with which he had treated its mistress, in his treatment 
of the little animal; to whom, perhaps, he paid his court 
in secret penitence, as Vamende honoradle tor his harsh- 
ness to its bequeather. 

Horace Walpole was amongst those whose character, 
us far as it was apparent, had contradictory qualities so 
dificult to reconcile one with another, as to make its 
developement, from mere gencral observation, superficia 
and unsatisfactory. And Strawberry Hill itself, with all 
its chequered and interesting varieties of detail, had a 


something in its whole of monotony, that cast, insensibly, 
over its visiters, an indefinable species of secret con- 
straint; and made cheerfulness rather the etfect of effort 
than the spring of pleasure; by keeping more within 
bounds than belongs to their buoyant love of liberty, 
those light, airy, darting, bursts of unsought gaiety, 
yclept animal spirits. 

Nevertheless, the evenings of this visit were spent de- 
lightfully—-they were given up to literature, and to enter- 
taining, critical, ludicrous, or anecdotical conversation. Dr. 
Barney was nearly as full fraught as Mr. Walpole with 
all that could apply materials of this genus; and Mr. 
Walpole had so much taste for his socicty, that he was 
wont to say, when Pr. Burney was running off, after a 





rapid call in Berkeley square, “ Are you going already, 
Dr. Burney ?—Very well, sir! but remember you owe 
me a visit !” 

‘The pleasure, however, which his urbanity and un- 
wearied exertions evidently bestowed upon his present 
guests, seemed to kindle in his mind a reciprocity of 
sensation that warmed him into an increase of kindness ; 
and ueged the most linpressive desire of retaining them 
for a lengthened visit. He left no flattery of persuasion, 
and no bribery of promised entertainment untried to al- 
lure their compliance. ‘The daughter was most willing : 
and the father was not less so; but his time was irreme- 
diably portioned out, and no change was in his power. 

Mr. Walpole looked seriously surprised as well as 
chagrined at the failure of his eloquence and his tempta- 
tions : though soon recovering his usual tone, he turned 
off his vexation with his characteristic pleasantry, by 
uncovering a large portfolio, and telling them that ii 
contained a collection of all the portraits that were 
extant, of every person mentioned in the letters of 
Madame de Sevigne ; “and if you will not stay at least 
another day,” he said, patting the portfolio with an air 


of menace, * you shan’t sce one drop of them !” 


MR. STANLEY. 


In May, 1736, died that wonderful blind musician, 
and truly worthy man, Mr. Stanley, who had long been 
ina declining state of health, but who was much jamented 
by all with whom he had lived in any intimacy, 

Once more, a vacaney opened to Dr. Burney of the 
highest post of honour in his profession, that of master of 
the King’s Band; a post which in earlier life he had 
been promised, and of which the disappointment had 
caused him the most cruel chagrin, 

He had now to renew his application. But the cham- 
berlain was changed ; and he was again defeated. 
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MR. SMELT. 


Very shortly after this most undeserved disappoint- 
ment, the me morialist—who must still, perforce, mingle, 
partially, something of her own memoirs with those of 
her father, with which, at this period, they were indis- 
pensably linked—met, by his own immediate request, 
Mr. Smelt, at the house of Mrs. Delany, who was then at 
ner London dwelling, in St. James’s place. 

He expressed the most obliging concern at the pre- 
cipitaney of the Lord Chamberlain, who had disposed, 
he said, of the place before he knew the king’s pleasure ; 
and Mr. Smelt scrupled not to confess that his majesty’s 
own intentions had by no means been fulfilled. 

As soon in the evening as all visiters were gone, and 
only himself and the memorialist remained with Mrs. 
Delany, Mr. Smelt glided, with a gentleness and delicacy 
that accompanied all his proceedings, into the subject 
that led him to demand this interview. And this was 
no other than the offer of a place to the memorialist in 
the private establishment of the queen. 

Her surprise was considerable ; though by no means 
what she would have felt had such an offer not been 
preceded by the most singular graciousness. Neverthe- 
less, a mark of personal favour so unsolicited, so un- 
thought of, could not but greatly move her: and the 
moment of disappointment and chagrin to her father at 
which it occurred ; with the expressive tone and manner 
in which it was announced by Mr. Smelt, brought it 
close to her heart, as an intended and: benevolent mark 
of goodness to her father himself, that might publicly 
manifest how little their majestics had been consulted, 
when Dr. Burney had again so unfairly been set aside. 

But while these were the ideas that on the first mo- 


;ment awakened the most grateful sensations towards 
|their majestics, others, far less exhilarating, broke into 


their vivacity before they had even found utterance. A 
morbid stroke of sickly apprehension struck upon her 


jinind with forebodings of separation from her father, her 


family, her friends ; a separation which, when there is 
neither distress to enforce, nor ambition to stimulate a 
change, can have one only equivalent, or inducement, 
for an affectionate female ; namely, a home of her own 
with a chosen partner ; and even then, the filial sunder- 
ment, where there is filial tenderness, is a pungent draw- 
back to all new scenes of life. 

Nevertheless, she was fully sensible that here, though 
there was not that potent call to bosom feelings, there 
was honour the most gratifying in a choice so perfectly 
spontaneous ; and fayour amounting to kindness, from a 
quarter whence such condescension could not but elevate 
with pleasure, as well as charm and penetrate with grati- 
tude and respect. 

Still—the separation,—for the residence was to be in- 
variably at the palace ;—the total change of life; the re- 
linquishing the brilliant intellectual circle into which 
she had been so flatteringly invited— 

She hesitated—she breathed hard—she could not at- 
tempt to speak— 

But she was with those to whom speech is not indis- 
pensable for discourse; who could reciprocate ideas 
without uttering or hearing a syllable; and to whose 
penetrating acumen words are the bonds, but not the re- 
vealers of thoughts. 

‘They saw, and understood her conflict; and by their 
own silence showed that they respected hers, and its la- 
tent cause, 

And when, after a long pause, ashamed of their pa- 
tience, she would have expressed her sense of its kind- 
ness, they would not hear her apclogy. “ Do not hurry 
your spirits in your answer, my dear Miss Burney,” said 
Mrs. Delany; “ pray take your own time: Mr. Smelt, 1 
am sure, will wait it.” 

“ Certainly he will,” said Mr. Smelt ; “ he can wait it 
even till to-morrow morning; for he is not to give his 
answer til to-morrow noon.” 

“Take then the night, my dear Miss Burney,” cried 
Mrs. Delany, in a tone of the softest sympathy, “ for 
deliberation ; that you may think every thing over, and 
not be hurried; and let us all three mect here again to- 
morrow morning at breakfast.” 

“ How good you both are!” the memorialist was 
faintly uttering, when what was her surprise to hear Mr. 
Smelt, who, with a smile, interrupted her, say : “ I have 
no claim to such a panegyric! I should ill execute the 
commission with which I have been entrusted, if I em- 
barrassed Miss Burney ; for the great personage, from 
whom [ hold it, permitted my speaking first to Miss 
Burney alone, without consulting even Dr. Burney ; that 
she might form her own unbiassed determination.” 

Where now was the agitation, the incertitude, the 





irresolution of the memorialist? Where the severity of 
her conflict, the pang of her sundering wishes? All 
were suddenly dissolved by overwheming astonishment, 
and melted by respectful gratitude: and to the decision 
of Dr. Burney all now was willingly, and with resolute 
and cheerful acquiescence, referred. 

Dr. Burney felt honoured, felt elated, felt proud of a 
mark so gracious, so unexpected, of personal partiality 
to his daughter ; but felt it, perforce, with the same draw- 
backs to entire happiness that so strongly had balanced 
its pleasure with herself. Yet his high sense of such 
singular condescension, and his hope of the worldly ad- 
vantage to which it might possibly lead ; joined to the 
inherent loyalty that rendered a wish of his sovereign a 
law to him, checked his disturbance ere it amounted to 
hesitation. Mutually, therefore, resigned to a parting 
from so honourable a call, they embraced in tearful uni- 
son of sentiment; and, with the warmest feelings of 
heartfelt and most respectful—though not unsighing— 
devotion, Dr. Burney hastened to Mr. Sinelt, with their 
unitedly grateful and obedient acceptance of the offer 
which her majesty had deigned to transmit to them 
through his kind and liberal medium. 


THE QUEEN. 


Dr. Burney now became nearly absorbed by this inte- 
resting crisis in the life of his second daughter; of 
which, however, the results, not the details, belong to 
these Memoirs. 

She was summoned almost immediately to Windsor, 
though only, at first, to the house of Mrs. Delany ; in 
whose presence, as the doctor learned from her letters, 
this memorialist was called to the honour of an interview 
of more than two hours with her majesty. Not, how- 
ever, for the purpose of arranging the particulars of her 
destination. The penetrating queen, who soon, no doubt, 
perceived a degree of agitation which could not be quite 
controlled in so new, so unexpected a position, with a 
delicacy the most winning put that subject quite aside; 
and discoursed solely, during the whole long audience, 
upon general or literary matters. 

“1 know well,’ continued the letter to the doctor, 
“how my kind father will rejoice at so generous an 
opening ; especially when | tell him that, in parting, she 
condescended, and in the softest manner, to say, ‘ I am 
sure, Miss Burney, we shall suit one another very well !’ 
And then, turning to Mrs. Delany, she added, ‘ I was led 
to think of Miss Burney first by her books—then by 
seeing her—and then by always hearing how she was 
loved by her friends—but chiefly, and over all, by your 
regard for her.’ ” 

The doctor was then further informed, through Mrs. 
Delany, that the office of his daughter was to be that of 
an immediate attendant upon her majesty, designated 
in the Court Calendar by the name of Keeper of the 
Robes. 

The business thus fixed, though unannounced, as Mrs. 
Haggerdorn, the predecessor, still held her place, the 
doctor again, for a few weeks, received back his daugh- 
ter; whom he found, like himself, extremely gratified 
that her office consisted entirely in attendance upon so 
kind and generous a queen: though he could not but 
smile a little, upon learning that its duties exacted con- 
stant readiness to assist at her majesty’s toilette : not 
from any pragmatical disdain of dress—on the contrary, 
dress had its full share of his admiration, when he saw 
it in harmony with the person, the class, and the time of 
life of its exhibitor. But its charms and its capabilities, 
he was well aware, had engaged no part of his daugh- 
ter’s reflections; what she knew of it was accidental, 
caught and forgotten with the same facility; and con- 
ducing, consequently, to no system or knowledge that 
might lead to any eminence of judgment for inventing 
or directing ornamental personal drapery. And she was 
as utterly unacquainted with the value of jewelry, as she 
was unused to its wear and care. 

The queen, however, he considered, as she made no 
enquiry, and delivered no charge, was probably deter- 
mined to take her chance; well knowing she had others 
more initiated about her to supply such deficiencies. It 
appeared to him, indeed, that far from seeking, she 
waived all obstacles; anxious, upon this occasion, at 
least, where the services were to be peculiarly personal, 
to make and abide by a choice exclusively her own; and 
in which no common routine of chamberlain etiquette 
should interfere. 

And, ere long, he had the inexpressible comfort to be 
informed that so changed, through the partial gracious- 
ness of the queen to the memorialist, was the place from 
that which had been Mrs. Haggerdorn’s; so lightened 
and so simplified, that, in fact, the nominal new Keeper 
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of the Robes had no robes in her keeping ; that the diffi- 
culties with respect to jewelry, laces, and court habili- 





the apartment; and to see that, though professedly it 


was the gratification of Dr. Burney to see the king enter] and author of the Marks of Imitation; whose fine fea- 
tures, fine expression, and fine manners made him styled 


ments, and the other routine business belonging to the 
dress manufactory, appertained to her colleague, Mrs. 
Schwellenberg ; and that the manual labours and cares 
devolved upon the wardrobe-women; while from herself 
all that officially was required was assiduous attention, 


unremitting readiness for every summons to the dress- 
ing-room, not unfrequent long readings, and perpetual 
sojourn at the palace. 
KEEPER OF THE ROBES. 
Not till within a few days of the departure of Mrs. 


Haggerdorn for Germany, there to enjoy, in her own 
country and family, the fruits of her faithful services, 


was the vacation of her place made public ; when, to|ing advances. 


avoid troublesome canvassings, Dr. Burney was commis- 
sioned to announce in the newspapers her successor. 


mated wish to hear the sentiments of the doctor, and to 
communicate his own; and the doctor, enchanted, was 
more than ready, was eager to meet these condescend- 


seen him without smi.ing: he was so totally unimpress- 


was to do honour to years and virtue, in fetching Mrs. 


his benevolent custoin, he now superadded to that good- 
ness the design of according an audience to Dr. Burney 
| tor when Mrs. Delany was preparing to attend his ma 


| 
jesty, he, smilingly, made her re-seat herself, with his| 
usual benign consideration tor her time of life ; and the n| 
courteously entered into conversation with the happy Dr.| 
Burney. 


He opened upon musical matters, with the most ani- 


No one at all accustomed to court etiquette could have 


Delany himself to the queen, which was very generally | 


by Mr. Smelt “ The Beauty of Holiness ;° and who was 
accompanied by the learned Dr. Douglas, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

Miss Hersehe l, the celebrated comet-searcher, and one 
of the most truly modest, or rather humble, of human 
beings, having sat up all night at her eccentric vocation, 
Was now, much to their regret, mocking the day beams 
in sound repose. 

In similar visits to his daughter, Dr. Burney had again 
and again the high honour and happiness of being in- 
dulged with long, lively, and most agreeable conversa- 
tions with his majesty ; who, himself a perfectly natural 
man, had a true taste for whut, in a court—or, in truth, 
out of one—is so rarely to be met with,—an_ unsophisti- 
cated character. 

And thus, congenial with his principles, and flattering 


Open preparations were then made for a removal to 
Windsor, and a general leave-taking of the memorialist 
with her family and friends ensued. 

Not, indeed, a leave-taking of that mournful cast 
which belongs to great distance, or decided absence ; 
distance here was tritling, and absence merely precari- 
ous; yet was it a leave-taking that could not be gay, 
though it ought not to be sad. 
habitual or voluntary intercourse with natal home, and 
bosom friends ; since she could only at stated hours re- 


It was a parting from all 


ceive even her nearest of kin in her apartments, and 
no appointment could be hazarded for abroad, that the 
duties of office did not make liable to be broken. 

These restrictions, nevertheless, as they were official, 
Dr. Burney was satisfied could cause no offence to her 
connections : and with regard to her own privations, 
they were redeemed by so much personal favour and 
condescension, that they called not for more philosophy 
than is almost regularly demanded, by the universal 
equipoise of good and evil, in all sublunary changes. 

General satisfaction and universal wishing joy ensued 
from all around to Dr. Burney; who had the great plea- 


watching the mana@uvres of our neighbours. 
the openness and benignity of his majesty, he seemed in 
a sort of honest enchantment that drove trom his mind 
all thought of ceremonial ; though in his usual commerce 
with the world, he was scrupulously observant of all cus- 
tomary attentions. 
sued every topic that was started till he had satisfied 
himself by saying all that belonged to it; and he started 
any topic that occurred to him, whether the king appear- 
ed to be ready for another, or not ; and while the rest of 
the party, retreating towards the wainscot, formed a dis- 


ed with the modes which, even in private, are observed 
in the royal presence, that he moved, spoke, and walked 
about the room without constraint ; nay, he even debated 
with the king precisely with the same frankness that he 
would have used with any other gentleman, whom he 
had accidentally met in society. 

Nevertheless, a certain flutter of spirits which always 
accompanies royal interviews that are infrequent, even 
with those who are least awed by them, took from him 
that self-possession which, in new, or uncommon cases, 
teaches us how to get through ditliculties of form, by 
Elated by 


But now, on the contrary, he pur- 


to his taste, softly, gaily , salubriously, began for Dr. Bur- 
ney the new career of his second daughter. It was a 
stream of happiness, now gliding on gently with the 
serenity of enjoyment for the present; now rapidly flow- 
ing faster with the aspiring velocity of hope for the fu- 
ture. 

MRS. DELANY. 


What a reverse to this beaming sunshine was floating 
in the air! A second year was yet incomplete, when a 
cloud intercepted the bright rays that had almost revivi- 
fied Dr. Burney, by suddenly and for ever closing from 
his view the inestimable, the exemplary, the venerated 
friend of his daughter, Mrs. Delany; tor sudden was 
this mortal eclipse, though, at her great age, it could 
never be unexpected, 

GEORGE THE THIRD. 

Such was the cloud that obscured the spring horizon 

of Dr. Burney in 1788; but which, severely as it damp- 


ed and saddened him, was but as a point in a general 
mass, save from his kind grief for his heart-afflicted 


sure of seeing that this disposal of his second daughter 
was spread far and wide through the kingdom, and even 
beyond its watery bounds, so far as so small an indivi- 
dual could excite any interest, with one accord of appro- 


bation. 

But the chief notice of this transaction that charmed 
Dr. Burney, a notice which he hailed with equal pride 
and delight, was from Mr. Burke; to whom it was no 
sooner made known, than he hastened in person to St. 
Martin’s street with his warm gratulations ; ¢ 
missing both father and daughter, he entered the par- 
lour, to write upon a card that he picked from a bracket, 
these flattering words : 

“Mr. Burke, 
“ To congratulate upon the honour done by 
“ The queen to Miss Burney,— 


either followed the king when he turned away, or came 
onward to meet his steps when he inclined them towards 
some other person ; with an earnestness irrepressible to 
go on with his own subject ; and to retain to himself the 
s; and, upon jattention and the eyes—which never looked adverse to 
him—of the sweet-tempered monarch. 


king, whose candour and good sense always distinguish- 
ed an ignorance of the routine of forms, from the ill 
manners or ill will of disrespect. 


tant and respectful circle, in which the king, approach- 
ing separately and individually those whom he meant to 
address, was alone wont to move, the doctor, quite un- 
consciously, came forward into the circle himself; and, 
wholly bent upon pursuing whatever theme was begun, 


This vivacity and this nature evidently amused the 


The queen, also, with a grace al! her own towards 


daughter, compared with the effeet produced upon him 
by the appalling hurricane that afterwards ensued ; 
thongh there, he himself was but asa point, and scarce- 
ly that, in the vast mass of general woe and universal 
disorder, of which that fatal storm was the precursor. 

The war of all the elements, when their strife darts 
with lightnings, and hurls with thunder, that seem 
threatening destruction all around, is peace, is calm, is 
tameness and saineness, to that which was caused by the 
first sudden breaking out of a malady nameless, but tre- 
mendous, terrific, but unknown, in the king—that father 
of his people, that friend of human kind. 

This event, then, is foreign to all domestic memoirs; 
and to such as are political, Dr. Burney’s can have no 
pretensions. It will rapidly, therefore, be passed over, in 
consonance with the intentions of the doctor, manifested 
by an entire omission of any intervening memorandums, 


“ And to HERSeLF.” 


The 17th of July, 1787, was the day appointed by the 
queen for the entrance into her majesty’s establishment 
of Dr. Burney’s second daughter. 

The doctor’s correspondence with the new robe-keeper 
was active, lively, incessant; and he had no greater 
pleasure than in perusing and answering her letters from 
Windsor Lodge. 

As soon as it was in his power to steal a few days 
from his business and from London, he accepted an invi- 
tation from Mrs. Delany to pass them in her abode, by 


the express permission, or rather with the lively appro-| whither he carried his daughter, to see, and to take a 
bation of the king and queen; without which Mrs.|walk through the immense new telescope of Herschel’s 
Delany held it utterly unbecoming to receive any guests}own construction. 


those whom she deigned to wish to please, honoured her 
robe-keeper’s apartment with her presence on the follow- 
ing evening, by accompanying thither the king; with 
the same sweetness of benevolence of secking Mrs. De- 
lany, in granting an audience to Dr. Burney. 

No one better understood conversation than the queen, 
or appreciated converscrs with better judgment: gaily, 
therefore, she drew out, and truly enjoyed, the flowing, 
unpractised, yet always informing discourse of Dr. Bur- 
ney. 

DR. HERSCHEL.” 


One morning about this period was dedieated to the 
famous Herschel, whom Dr. Burney visited at Slough ; 


trom his gricf at the illness, to his joy at the recovery of 
his sovereign; a joy which, however diversified by the 
endless shadings of multitudinous circumstances, was 
almost universally felt by all ranks, all classes, all ages ; 
and hailed by a chorus of sympathy, that resounded in 
songs of thanksgiving and triumph throughout the Bri- 


tish empire. 
' ° 
WINDSOR. 


And yet—though joy flew to his bosom with such ex- 
alting delight, when that joy had spent its first efferves- 
cence; when, exhausted by its own eager ebullition, it 
subsided into quict thanktulness—did Dr. Burney find 
himself in the same state of selfgratulation at the posi- 
tion of his daughter, as betore that blight which bereay- 


Already from another very large,}ed her of Mrs. Delany ? Did he experience the same vivid 


in the house of private, but royal hospitality, which they 
had consigned to her use. 

The queen, on this occasion, as on others that were 
siinilar, gave orders that Dr. Burney should be requested 
to dine at the Lodge with his daughter; to whom de- 





volved, in the then absence of her coadjutrix, Mrs.|two satellites. 


Schwellenberg, the office of doing the honours of a very 


magnificent table. And that daughter had the happiness, tronomy, had a double tie to admiration and regard for 
at this time, to engage for meeting her father, two of the | Dr. Herschel, who, both practically and theoretically, was 
first characters for virtue, purity, and elegance, that she }also an excellent musician. y y 
had ever known,—the exemplary Mr. Smelt, and the}common of suavity of disposition; and they conversed 
nearly incomparable Mrs. Delany. There were also|together with a pleasure that led, eventually, to much 
soine other agreeable people ; but the spirited Dr. Bur-| after intercourse. 


ney was the principal object: and he enjoyed himself 


from the gay feelings of his contentment, as much as by|here by appointment; as did, afterwards, the erudite, 
poetical, and elegant Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, 


the company he was enjoyed. 


though, in comparison with this, very diminutive one, 
Dr. Herschel said he had discovered 1500 universes ! 
The moon, too, which, at that moment, was his favourite 
object, had afforded him two volcanos; and his own 
planet, or the Georgium Sidus, had favoured him with 


Dr. Burney, who had a passionate inclination for as- 


glow of pleasure in her destination, that he felt previous- 
ly to that tremendous national te mpest that had shaken 
the palace, and shattered all its dwellers, through terror, 
watchtfulness, and sorrow ? 

Alas no! the charm was broken, the curtain was 
dropt! the scene was changed by unlooked tor contin. 
gencies; and a catastrophe of calamity seemed menacing 
his peace, that was precisely the reverse of all that the 


opening of this part of his life’s drama had appeared 
They had much likewise in| to augur of felicity. 


The health of his daughter fell visibly into decay ; her 
looks were alarmingly altered; her strength was daily 


enfeebling ; and the native vivacity of her character and 


The accomplished and amiable Mr. Smelt joined them] spirits were palpably sinking from premature internal 





In the evening, when the party adjourned from the 
dining-room to the parlour of the robe-keeper, how high 








* Afterwards Sir William. 


most brilliant avenues of his parental ambition. 
a shock of the deepest disappointment, that the one 


debility. 


This indeed, was a blight to close, in sickly mists, the 
It was 
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. | 
amongst his prog ny on whom fortune had secined most] 


to smile, should be threatened with liigering dissolution, | 


through the very channel in) which sive ired to | 
gliding to honour and favour; and that he, her hope be- 
guiled parent, raust now, at all mundane risks, snatch 


& i 
her away from every mundane advantage; or incur the 
perilous ¢ hanee of we eping over her pre ipitate d rave. 

Yet, where 
be no hesitation: the tender parent took place of th 


Ss titmediite to re 


. | 
such seemed the aiternative, there Could 


| 
provident triend, d his decision w | 
ions to ict 


| ' lid 
callthe invalid trom all higher worldly 


retired natal | 





The gratit of his daughter at this paternal ten | 
ness rose to her eves, in her then weakened state, with} 
constant tears every time it occurred to her aind ; for] 
well she knew now many a gay lope, and vlowing torn 


idea, must be sacrificed by so retrograde a measure, 


Medical aid wa 


lion was ctheacious : 


, however, called in; bat no preserip- 


no turther room, theretore, was lett 


for demur, and with the sanction, or rather by the direc. 
tion of her kind father, she addressed a letter to. the 
queen— having first besought and obtained her m yesty's 
Jeave for taking so direct a Course. 

In this letter, the memorialist unreservedly represent- 
ed the altered state of ber health; with the tears of her 


father that her constitution would be utterly undermined, 


unless it could be restored by retirement trom all official 


exertions. She supplicated, therefore, her m ijesty’s per- 


mussion to give in’ her resignation, with her humblest 
acknowledgments tor all the extraordinary goodness that 
had been shown to her; the remeint 
would be ever gratefully and indelibly 
heart. 

Seares ly 





with more re 
ed than it was received; and as painful 
were the conflicting: se ies that followed this step, ash dl 
been the ! 
The queen was moved even to tears at the prospect of 
attendal 
consecrated to her for lit 
had the firm 
she turned from the separation led to modifying proposi- 


tppretic nsion 'y 


losing a faithtul 


thment she 





ind on whose att 


st reliance: and the reluctance with which 
tions, so condescendingly urgent, that the plan of retreat 
way trom grateful devotion. 

Dr. Burney beset 
e was invoked, conjured, nay, 
exhorted, by calls and supplications from the 
which, however gratifying to 


Was soon nearly inelted j 

In no Common manner tmdeed, was 
to adhere to his purpose ; ! 
most dis 
tinguished of bis triends, 
his parental feclings, were distresstul to his loyal ideas 
gracious wish of detention 


invalid 


from his conviction that the 


sprung from a belief that the 
might be etlected without relinquishing her place. 


restoration of the 


MR. BOSWELL, 

And while thus poignantly he was disturbed by this 
contlict, his daughter became accidentally informed of 
iwitation to goad his resolves. 
M. de Gait¥ar- 
intercepted her passage, one Sunday 


Windsor to the 


plans that were in secret 
Mr. Boswell, about this time, guided vy 
diere, Crossed and 
morning, from the 
lodge. 

Mr. 
leave, which ‘ 
Dr. Johnson's dialogue with his majesty. 

Almost forcibly stopping her in her path, 
a theatric 


cathedral queen’s 
l 


Soswel! had visited Windsor to solicit the king's 
graciously had been granted, for publishing 
though 
making her an obse quious, or rather il, bow, 
“1 aim happy,” he cried, “ to find you, madam, for I was 
told you were lost! closed in the unscalable walls of a 
royal convent. But let me tell you, madam!’ assuming 
his highest tone of mock-heroic, “it won’t do! You must 
come. torth, You must from your 
princely monastery, and come forth! You were not 
born to be tabby cat, madam, in yon 
august cell! We want you in the world. And we are 
told you are very ill. But we ean’t spare you. Besides, 
madam, I want your Johnson’s letters for my book !” 

Then, stopping at once himself and his he arer, by 


madam ! abscond 


linmured, like a 


spreading abroad both his arms, in starting suddenly 
added, “For THE 


> 


universe . 


before her, he energetically 
madam ! the first book in the 

Swelling then with internal gratulation, yet involun- 
tarily half laughing, from good humouredly cate hinge the 
infection of the impulse which his unrestrained self. 
complacency excited in his listener, he significantly 
paused ; but the next minute, with double ¢ mphasis, and 
strong, even comic gesticulation, he went on: “I have 
every thing else! eve ry thing that can be named, of every 
sort, and class, and description, to show the great man 
in all his bearings!—every thing,—except his letters to 
you! But I have nothing ofthat kind. I look for it all 
from you! It is necessary to complete my portrait. It 


BOOK, 





| speaking more 





| 
your veil, and ca 
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will be the 
Phere’s nothing like 


first book in the whole universe, madam! 
it—” again half laughing, yet 
and more forcibly : “There never was,— 
will be !—So gi 

m9 


Mil place them with the hand of a master ! 
reply, to hurry away from 


ive Hevel 


miade some Sportive 
vencey ; but he pursued her quite to the lodge ; act- 
ine the whok way so as to make gazers of all whom 
they encountered, and a laughing observer of M. de 
Guilfardiere. “ You must come forth, madam!” he 
}vocilerated; “this monastic lite won't do. You must 
ome forth! We are resolved to a man,—we, ‘The Club, 
dam! ay, tHe cLuB, madam! are resolved to a man, 


that Dr. Burney shall have no rest—poor gentleman !— 


fill he seale the walls of your august convent, to burn 
iry you oth.” 

At the iron gate opening into the lawn, not daring to 
force his uninvited steps any farther, he seriously and 
formally again stopped her, and, with a look and voice 
that indicated—don’t imagine I am trifling !—solemnly 
confirmed to her a rumour which already had reached 
her ears, that Mr. Windham, whom she knew to be 
foremost in this chivalrous cabal against the patience of 
Dr. Burney, was modelling a plan tor inducing the mem- 
bers of the Literary Club to address a round-robin to the 
doctor, to recall his daughter to the world. 

“And the whole matter was puissantly discussed,” 
added Mr. Boswell, “at THe cLus, madam, at the last 
meectinu—Charles Fox in the chair.” 

The alarm of this intimation sufficed, however, to 
save the doctor from so disconcerting an honour ; for the 
next time that the invalid, who, though palpably waning 
away, was seldom confined to the house, went to West- 
intuster Hall during the trial of Mr. Hastings, and was 
joined by Mr. Windham, she entreated that liberal triend 
; too kind purpose; assuring hin that 





to relinquish his 
such a violent measure was unnecessary, since all, how- 
ever slowly, was progressive towards her making the 
essay so kindly desired for her health, of change of air 
and life. 

Mr. Windham, at first, persisted that nothing short of 
a round-robin would decisively re-urge Dr. Burney to 
his “almost blunted purpose.” But when, with equal 
truth and gratitude, she seriously told him that his own 
personal influence had already, in this most intricate 
difficulty, been persuasively powerful, he exclaimed, with 
his ever animated clegance, “ Then I have not lived in 

' 


vain!’ and acquiesced. 


WINDSOR. 





ir Joshua Reynolds, Horace Walpcle, and all the 
Burkes, were pote nt accomplices in this kind and singular 
conspiracy; Which, at last, was suddenly superseded by 
so oby iously a dilapidated state of health in its object, as 
to adimit of no further procrastination; and this uncom- 
mon struggle at length ended by the entrance at W ind- 
sor of a successor to the invalid, in July, 1791; when, 
though with nearly as much regret as eagerness, Dr. 
Burney fetched his daughter froin the palace; to whieh 
exact tly five years previously, he had conveyed her with 
uninixed delight. 

It is here a duty—a fair and a willing one—to men- 
tion, that in an audience of leave-taking to which the 
memorialist was admitted just before her departure, the 
queen had the gracious munificence to insist that half the 
salary annexed to the resigned office should be retained : 
and when the memorialist, from fuluess of heart, and 
the surprise of gratitude, would have declined, though 
with the warmest and most respectful acknowledgments, 
a remuneration to which she had never looked forward, 
the queen, without listening to her resistance, deigned 
to express the softest regret that it was not convenient 
to her to do more.* 

All of ill health, fatigue, or suffering, that had worked 
the necessity for this parting, was now, at this moment 
of its final operation, sunk in tender gratitude, or lost in 
the sorrow of leave-taking ; and the memiorialist could 
difficultly articulate, in retiring, a single sentence of her 
regret or her attachinent : while the queen, with weeping 
eyes, laid her fair hand upon the arm of the memo- 
rialist, repeatedly and gently wishing her happy—* well, 
and happy!” And all the princesses were graciously 
demonstrative of a concern nearly amounting to emotion. 
in pronouncing their adieus. Even the king, coming 
up to her, with an evident intention to wish her well, as 
he entered the apartment that she was quitting, wore an 
aspect of'so much pity for her broken health, that, utterly 





* The memorialist has since been informed that the 
king himself had deigned to say, “It is but her due. 
She has given up five years of her pen.” 


ive me your ietters, and | 


overpowered by the commiserating expression of his 
benevolent countenanee, she was obliged, instead of 
murmuring her thanks, and curtesying her farewell, 
tbruptly to turn from him to an adjoiing window, to 
hide a grateful sensibility of his goodness that she should 
neither subdue, nor venture to mianiiest. 

1791. 

Arrived again at the natal home, Dr. Burney wel- 
back his daughter with the most cheering ten- 
lerness. All the family hastened to hail and propitiate 
her return; and congratulatory hopes and wishes tor the 
speedy restoration of her health poured in upon the doce- 
tor from all quarters. 

Sut chiefly Mrs. Crewe, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Messrs. Windham, Horace Walpole, and Seward, started 
forward, by visits or by letters, upon this restitution, 
with greetings alinost tumultuous ; so imbued had been 
their minds with the bchef that change of scence and 
change of life alone could retard a change more fatal. 


comed 


MR. BURKE. 

Mr. Burke was at Beaconsficld ; and joined not, there- 
fore, in the kind participation which the doctor might 
else have hoped for, on the re-appearance of his invalid 
daughter in those enlightening circles of which Mr. 
Burke, nuw, was the unrivalled first ornament. 

It may here be right, perhaps, as well as interesting, 
to note, since it can be done upon proof, the kindness of 
heart and liberality of Mr. Burke, even in polities, when 
not combated by the turbulence and excitement of pub- 
lic contention. ‘Ico noble, indeed, was his genuine 
character, too great, too grand, tor any warp so offensive 
to mental liberty, as that of seeking to subject the opin- 
ions of his friends to his own. 

This trath will be amply illustrated by the following 
letter, written in answer to some apology from Dr. 
Burney, for withholding his vote, at a Westminster 
election, from the friend and the party that were gan- 
vassed for in person by Mr. Burke. 


“TO DR. BURNEY. 


“My Dear Sir,—I give you my sincere thanks for 
your desire to satisfy my mind relative to your conduct 
in this exigency. [ am well acquainted with your 
principles and sentiments, and know that every thing 
cood is to be expected from both. * * * God forbid 
that worthy men, situated as you are, should be made 
sacrifices to the minuter part of politics, when we are 
far from able to assure ourselves that the higher parts 
can be made to answer the good ends we have in view ! 
You have little or no obligations to me; but if you had 
as many as I really wish it were in my power—as it is 
certainly in my desire—to lay upon you, I hope you do 
not think me capable of conferring them, in order to 
subject your mind, or your affairs, to a painful and mis- 
chievous servitude. I know that your sentiments will 
always outrun the demands of your friends; and that 
you want rather to be restrained in the excess of what 
is right, than to be stimulated to a languid and insuth- 
cient excrtion.” * * 

Dr. Burney at this time resided entirely at Chelsea 
College; and he found this sojourn so perfectly to his 
taste, that, though obliged, some years afterwards, by 
official arrangements, to remove from the ground floor to 
nearly the highest range of rooms in that loity edifice, he 
never wished to place the change of his abode. 

Solaced, nevertheless, as was now his anxiety for his 
invalid daughter, he was not at rest. She looked ill, 
weak, and languid; and the danger was clearly not over. 

So deplorably, indeed, was her health injured, that sue- 
cessive changes of air were medicinally advised for her 
to Dr. Burney; and her maternally zealous friend, Mrs. 
Ord, most kindly proposed taking charge of the execu- 
tion of that prescription. A tour to the west was under- 
taken ; the Bath waters were successfully tried: and, 
‘after passing nearly four months in gentle travelling, 
the good Mrs. Ord delivered the invalid to her family, 
nearly re-established. 

The paternal affection which greeted this double restora- 
tion, to her health and her home, gave her, then, a hap- 
piness which vivified both. The doctor allowed her the 
indulgence of Jiving almost wholly in his study; they 
read together, wrote together, compared notes, communi- 
cated projects, and diversified each other’s employment ; 
and his kindness, enlivened by her late danger and 
difficulties, was more marked, and more precious to her 
than ever. 

She had no sooner made known that her western tour 
was finished, than she was summoned to the palace, 





where her majesty deigned to receive her with the 
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highest grace of condescension; and to keep her in 
animated discourse, with the same noble trust in her 
faithful attachment, that had uniformly marked every 
confidence during her* royal residence. Each of the 
amiable prineesscs honoured her with a separate inter- 
view ; vying with each other in kindly lively expressions 
upon her restored looks and appearance: and the king, 
the gracious king himself, vouchsated, with an air the 
inost benevolent, not alone of goodness, but even of 
pleasure, to inquire after her health, to rejoice in its im- 
provement, and to declare, condescendingly, repeatedly 
to declare, how glad he was to see-her again. He even 
made her stand under a lustre, that he might examine 
her countenance, before he pronounced himsclf satisfied 
with her recovery. 

And, from that time forward, upon her every subse- 
quent admission, the graciousness of her reception 
bounded with the blandest joy fron her own heart to 
that of the doctor. 


| 


IWISTORY OF MUSIC, 


Not to break into the little history which mentally, 
during the last five years, had almost absorbed Dr. 
Burney, no mention has been made of a personal event 
of as much moment to his peace as to his fame; namely, 
the publication, in 178), of the third volume of his History 
of Music ; nor that, before the end of the same year, he 
had the brain-relieving satisfaction of completing his long 
impending work, by bringing out the fourth and last 
volume. 

It seemed to him a sort of regeneration to feel free- 
dom restored to his reflections, and jiberty to hts use of 
time, by arriving at the close of this literary labour; 
which, though in its origin voluntary, had of late become 
heavily fatiguing, because shackled by an engagement, 
and therefore obligatory. 

1791. 

The life of Dr. Burney was now almost equally dis- 
tributed in literary, professional, and amical divisions, 

In literature, his time, ostensibly, was become his own; 
but never was time less so than when put into his own 
hands; for his eagerness was without either curb or 
limit to devote it to some new pursuit. And scarecly 
had that elastic bound of renovated youth, of which le 
speaks to Mr. Repton, been ecapered, than a fresh, yet 
voluntary occupation, drove his newly-restored Icisure 
away, and opened a course of bookish and critical toil, 
that soon seized again upon every spare moment. ‘This 
was constituting himself a member amongst the Monthly 
Reviewers, under the editorship of the worthy Mr. Grit: 
fith. 

Of the articles which were Dr. Burncy’s, no list has 
been found; and probably none was kept. The ardour 
of sincerity in pointing out faults and failures, is so apt 
to lead to a similar ardour of severity in their censure, 
that, in those days, when the critics were not, wisely, 
anonymous, the sceret and passive war of books and 
words among authors, menaced the more public and tu- 
multuous one of swords and pistols. 

The unfortunate, but truly amiable and high-minded 
Mr. Becktord was amongst the greatest favourites and 
most welcome visiters to Dr. Burney ; whose remem. 
brance of the friendly zeal of that gentleman in Italy, 

vasa never failing call for every soothing return that 
could be offered to him in the calamities which, roughly 
and ruinously, had now changed his whole situation inlif 
—leaving his virtues alone unalterable. 

The two Wesleys, Charles and Samuel, those born ra- 
ther than bred musicians, sought, and were welcomed by 
the doctor, whenever his leisure agreed with his estima- 
tion of their talents. With Samuel he was often in mu- 
sical correspondence. 

Horace Walpole invariably delighted in the society of 
Dr. Burney; and had himself no admirer who carried 
from his company and conversation a larger or more 
zested portion of his lordship’s bon mots; or who had a 
higher taste for his peculiar style of entertainment. 

‘ 

MR. GREVILLE. 

But Mr. Greville, the old friend and early patron of 
the doctor, he now never saw, save by accident; and 
rarely as that occurred, it was oftener than could be 
wished; so querulous was that gentleman grown, from 
ill-luck in his perilous pursuits; so irascible within, and 
so supercilious without; assuming to all around him a 
sert of dignified distance, that bordered, at least, upon 
universal disdain. 3 

The world seeméd completely in decadence with this 
fallen gentleman ; and the writhings of long suffocated 
mortification, from sinking his fine spirits and sickening 





his gay hopes, began to engender a morbid irritation, | nourable corps was upheld by Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Car- 
that was ready, upon every fancied provocation, to boil} ter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Garrick, and Miss More—though, 


into vehemence of passion, or burst into the bitterness of 


sarcastic reproach. 

So torpid was the infatuation of self-security in Mr. 
Greville, that pertinaciously he frequented the same se- 
ductive haunts, and mechanically adhered to the sar 
dangerous society, till the knowledge of his errors and 
their mischief was forced upon him by his creditors. 

Angered and disgusted, he then, in gloomy sullenness, 
retired from public view ; and lived a rambling, unsettled 
sort of life, as ill at ease with his family as with the 
world, from the wounds he habitually inflicted, and oe- 
‘asionally suffered, through the irritability of his argu- 
mentative commerce. 


MR. AND MRS. SHERIDAN. 


Another of the doctor’s *brightest calls to high and 
animated society was now, also, utterly eclipsed; for 
she, the loveliest of the lovely, the first Mrs. Sheridan, 
was fading away—vanishing—trom the list of his fair 
enchantresses. 

This paragon of syrens, by almost universal and na- 
tional consent, had been looked up to, when she sang at 
oratorios and at concerts, as the star of harmony in Eng- 
land: though so short was that eclat of supremacy, that, 
trom the date of her marriage, her claim to such pre- 
eminence was known to the public only by remembrance 
or by rumour; Mr. Sheridan, her husband, inexorably re- 
nouncing all similar engagements, and only at his own 
house suffering her to sing. 

Far happier had it been for that captivating and beau- 
tiful creature, for happier for her eminent and highly 
talented husband, had the appropriate fame that belonged 
equally to the birth, education, and extraordinary abilities 
of both, been adequate to their pride of expectation: fo 
then, glowing with rational and modest, not burning 
with inordinate and cecentric ambition, they would not 
disdainfully—almost madly—have cast away from their 
serious and real service the brilliant gifts of fuvourlig 
nature, which, if seasonably brought forth, would have 
opened to them, without struggle or dithculty, the golden 
portals of that splendour to which their passion tor gran- 
deur and enjoyment throbbingly aspired. 

Sut from these brilliant gitts, as instruments of advan- 
tage, they turned captiously aside; as HW the exquisite 
powers, vocal and dramatic, which were severally in- 
trusted to their charge, had been qualities that, in any 
view of utility, they ought to shrink from with secrecy 
and shame. 





Yet Dr. Burney always believed Mrs, Sheridan herseif} 


to be inherently pure in her mind, and elegantly simpl 
in her taste; though first from the magnetism of affvce- 
tion, and next from the force of circumstances, she was 
drawn into the same vortex of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, in which the desires and pursuits of her husband 
unresistedly rolled. 

Every thing, save rank and place, was theirs; every 
thing, therefore, save rank and place, seemed beneath 
their aim. 

If, in withdrawing his fair partner from public life, the 
virtues of moderation had bestowed contentment upon 
their retreat, how dignified had been such a preference, 
to all the aifluence attendant upon a publicity demand. 
ing personal exhibition from a delicate and sensitive te- 
male ! 

Such was the light in which this act of Mr. Sheridan, 
upon its early adoption, had appeared to Dr. Johnson ; 
and as such it obtained the high sanction of his appro- 
bation.* But to no such view was the subsequent con- 
duct of this too aspiring and enchanting couple respond- 
ent. They assumed the expenses of wealth, while they 
disclaimed the remuneration of talents ; and they indulg- 
ed in the luxurics of splendour, by resources not their 
own. 

Not such, had he lived to witness the result, had been 
the sanction of Dr. Johnson. He had regarded the re- 
tirement from public exhibition as a measure of primitive 
temperance and philosophic virtue. ‘The last of men 
was Dr. Johnson to have abetted squandering the deli- 
cacy of integrity, by nullifying the labours of talents. 

The unhappy delusion into which this high-wrought 
and mis-placed selappreciation betrayeql them, finished 
its fatal fanaticism by dimming their celebrity, mocking 
their ambition, and hurling into disorder and ruiy their 
fortune, their reputation, their virtues, and their genius. 

At the head of the female worthies, who gratified Dr. 
Burney with eager good wishes on the return of the 
memorialist, stood Mrs. Montague. And still the ho- 





* Sco Mr. Moorc’s Life of Sheridan, 


ry 4 


li is, the last-mentioned lady is now the only one of that 


distinguished set still spared to the world. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


But a catastrophe of the most sorrowing sort soon af- 
terwards cast a shade of saddest hue upon this happy 
ind promising period, by the death of the friend to 
| whom, after his many deprivations, Dr. Burney had owed 
has greatest share of pl asure and animation— Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Dee ply this lo 


affected his spirits. Sir Joshua was 


the last of the new circle with whom his intimacy had 
mellowed into positive friendship. And though with 
many, and indecd with most ef the literary club, a con- 
nection was gradually increasing which might lead to 


that heart-expanding interest in life, friendship,—to part 
with what we possess while what we wish is of uncertain 


attainment, leaves a chasm in the teclings of a man of 
taste and selection, that he is long nearly as unwilling as 
he .may be unable to re-occupy. 

With Mr. Burke, indeed, with the immortal Edmund 
Burke, Dr. Burney might have been as close ly united in 
heart as he was charmed in intellect, had circumstances 
offered time and opportunity for the cultivation of inti- 
macy. Political dissimilarity of sentiment does not ne- 
ce ssarily sunder those whe, in other points, are drawn 
together by congeniality of worth; except where their 
walk in lite compels them to confront each other with 
publie rivalry. 

gut’ Mr. Burke, in whose 





composition imagination 





iad so genuine a love of rural 





was the |e ading H 
[lite and rural scenery, that he seldom came voluntarily 





}to the me tropolis but upon p rliamentary busine ss; and 


1 were absorl« d 





then the whole powers of his ardent mn 


I 





by polities, or political connections: while Sir Joshua, 


} whose equanimity of temper kept his imagination under 





control, and whose art was as much the happiness as it 
was the pride of lis prosperity, finding London the seat 
' 


| i 

jot his glory, judiciously determined to make it that of 
[tis loss, therefore, to Dr. Burney, 
an admired friend, with whom emu- 


| his contentment. 
was not only that ot 
lously he might reciprocate and enlighten ideas; but, 
also, of that charm to current life the most soc thing to 
its cares, a congenial companion always at hand. 

And more particularly was he affected at this time by 
the departure of this valuable friend, from the cireum- 
stance of having just brought to bear the return home of 
the memorialist, for which Sir Joshua, previously to a 
paralytic attack, had been the most eager and incessant 
|pleader. ‘The doctor, therefore, had looked forward with 
the gayest gratification to the renewal of those meetings 
which, alike to himself, to his daughter, and to the 
knight, had invariably been productive of glee and plea- 
sure, 

But gone, ere arrived that renewal, was the power of 
its enjoyment! A meeting, indeed, took place, and with 
Junaltcrable friendship on both sides. Iminediately after 
the western tour, Dr. Burney carried the imemorialist 
to Leicest r-sqnare ; first mounth g to the drawing-re om 
himself, to enquire whether Sir Joshua were well enough 
nt was immediate; and she felt 





for her admission. Ass¢ 
a sprightly renovation of strength in again ascending 
his stairs. 

Miss Palmer came forward to reecive her with warm 
grecting cordiality ; but she rapidly hastened onward to 
shake hands with Sir Joshua. He was now all but quite 
blind. He had a green bandage over one eye, and 
the other was shaded by a green half bonnet. He 
was playing at cards with Mr. William Burke, and some 
He attempted to rise, to welcome a long lost fa- 
Ile was even af. 
fectingly kind to her, but serious almost to melancholy. 
“ Tam very glad, indeed,” he emphatically said, though 
ina meck voice, and with a dejected acce nt, “to sce you 
But I have 


others. 
vourite; but found himself too weak. 


again! and [ wish I could see you better! 
only one eye now,—and hardly that 

She was extremely touched; and knew not how to ex- 
press cither her concern for his altered situation since 
they had last met, or her joy at being with him again; 
or her gratitude for the earnest exertions he had made to 
spur Dr. Burney to the step tliat had been taken. 


rea) 


1 
i 


‘The doctor, pereciving the emotien she both felt and 
caused, hurried her away. And once more only she ever 
saw the English Raphael again. And then he was still 
more deeply depressed; though Miss Palmer good-hu- 
mouredly drew a smile froin him, by gaily « xclaiming, 
“ Do pray, now, uncle, ask Miss Burney to write another 
book directly ! for we have almost finished Cecilia again 
—and this is our sixth reading of it!” - 
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The little occupation, Miss Palmer said, of which Sir | 
Joshua was then capable, was carefully dusting the 
paintings in his picture g lle ry, and placing them an dil- 


ferent points of view. 
This p ed at the conelusion of 17915 on | 
ruary of the following year, this friend, equally amiable 
and ciminent, Was no more! 
Dr. Burney, extremely unwell at that) period himself, 


which, under the diree tion | 
} 


could not ittend the funer 
of Mr. Burke, the chict executor, was conducted with 
the Spit ndour due to the genius, and suitable to the for- 
tune, of the di parted. Dr. Charles Burney was invited 
in the place of his father, and attended at the obsequics 


for both. 


MR. HAYES. 

Another last separation, long menacing, yet truly 
grievous to the doctor, was now almost momentarily 
impending. Tis good, gay-hearted, and talented old 
friend, Mr. Hayes, had had a new paralytic seizure, | 
which, in the words ot Dr. Burney, “ deprived him of 
the use of one side, and greatly affected his speech, eyes 
and ears; though his faculties were still as good and 
as sound as his heart.” 

This account had been address d, the pre ceding year, 
to George Earl of Orford, by desire of the poor invalid. 

Pitiable as was this species of existence, Mr. Hayes 
long lingered in it, with a patience and cheerfulness that 
kept him still open to the kind offices, as well as to the 
compassion of his friends: and Dr. Burney held a regular 
correspondence W ith Lord Orford upon this subject, till 


it ceased with a calamitous catastrophe ; not such as was 
daily expected to the ancient invalid, though then bed- 
ridden, and past eighty years of age, but to the earl him- 


self, from an attack of iasanity. 
EARL OF ORFORD. 


This was a new gricf. Lord Orford had been not only | 
an early patron, but a familiar friend of the doctor, | 
during the whole of his sojourn in Nortolk. 

This truly liberal, though, as has been acknowledged, 
not faultless nobleman, attached himself to all that was 
literary or scicntifie that came within reach of his kind- 
ness at Haughton Hall; yet without suffering this 
intellectual hospitality to abridge any of the magnificence 
of the calls of fair kindred aristocracy, which belonged 
to lis rank and fortune. His high appreciation of Mr. 
Bewley has been already mentioned; and his value of 
the innate, though unvarnished worth of Mr. Hayes, 
sprang from the same genuine sense of intrinsic merit. 

Nearly in the meridian of his life, Lord Orford had 
been afilicted with a seizure of madness, occasioned by 
an unreflecting application of some repelling plaster or 
lotion to an eruptien on the forehead, that had broken 
out just before one of the birth-days of the king, upon 
which, as his lordship was then first lord of the bedcham- 
ber in waiting, his attendance at St. James’ had scemed 








indispensable. 

This terrible malady, after repeated partial recoveries, 
and disappointing relapses, had appeared to be finally 
cured by the same gifted inedical man who blessedly had 
restored his sovereign to the nation, Dr. Willis. Lord 
Ortord, from that happy lucid interval, resided chiefly at 
Ereswell, his favorite villa. And here, once more, Dr. 
Burney had had the cordial pleasure of passing a few 
days with this noble friend; who delighted to resort to 
that retirement from the grandeur andtuimult of Haughton 
Hall. 

It had been nineteen years since they had met; and 
the flow of conversation, from endless reminiscences, 
kept them up nearly all the first night of this visit. And 
Dr. Burney declared that he had then found his lordship’s 
head as clear, his heart as kind, and his converse as 
pleasing, as at any period of their early intercourse. 

The relapse, by which, not three weeks after this 
meeting, the earl again lost his senses, had two current 
reports for its cause: the first of which gave it to a_ fall 
from his horse; the second to the sudden death of Mrs. 
Turk, his erst lovely Patty ; “to whom,” says the doctor 
in a letter, after his Ereswell visit, that was addressed to 
Mrs. Phillips, “he was more attached than ever, from 
her faithful and affectionate attendance upon hin during 
the long season of his insanity ; theugh, at this time, she 
was become a fat and rather coarse old woman.” 


MR. BURKE. 


Upon the publication of the celebrated treatise of Mr. 
Burke on the opening of the French revolution, Dr. 
Burney had felt re-wakened all his first unqualified ad- 
miration of its author, from a full conviction that error, 
wholly free from malevolence, had impelled alike his 











|spend three or four days at her Hampstead little villa, 


‘Jexcerations, poisoned the heated air with unheard-ot 
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violence in the prosecution of Mr. Hastings, and his 
assertions upon the incurability of the malady of the} 
king: while a patriotism, superior to all party feeling, 
and above all considerations but the love of his country, | 


new work, 

The doctor had interchanged some billets with Mr. 
Burke upon this occasion; and once or twice they had 
wet; but only in large companies. This the doctor 
lamented to Mrs. Crewe ; who promised that, if he would 


she would engage for his passing one of them with Mr. 
Burke; though she should make, she added, her own 
terms; namely, “that you are accompanied, Mr. Doctor, 
by Miss Burney.” 

" Gladly the invitation and the condition were accepted ; 
and the editor hopes to be pardoned, if again she spare 
herself the toil of recommigting te paper an account oi 
this meeting, by copying one written at the moment to 
her sister Susanna, Egotistic in part it must inevitably 
be; yet not, she trusts, offensively ; as it contains various 
genuine traits of Mr. Burke in society, that in no graver 
manner than in a familiar epistle could have been de- 
tailed. 

“TO MRS, PHILLIPS. 

“At length, my Susan, the re-meeting so long sus- 
pended, with Mr. Burke, has taken place. Our dearest 
futher was enchanted at the prospect of spending so many 
hours with him; and of pouring forth again and again 
the rapturous delight with which he reads, and studies, 
and admires, the subline new composition of this great 
statesman. 

“ But—iny satisfaction, my dear Susan, with all my 
native enthusiasm for Mr. Burke, was not so unmingled. 
If such a meeting, after my long illness, and long se- 
clusion, joined to my knowledge of his kind interest in 
them, had taken place speedily after that on Richmond 
{iill, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's; where I beheld him with 
an admiration that seemed akin to enchantment; and 
that portrayed him all bright intelligence and gentle 
amenity ;—instead of succeeding to the scenes of West- 
minster Hall; where I saw him furious to accuse,—im- 
placable not to listen—and insane to vanquish! his 
respiration troubled, his features nearly distorted, and 
his countenance haggard with baneful animosity ; while 
his voice, echoing up to the vaulted roof in tremendous 


crimes !—Oh! but for that more recent recollection, his 
sight, and the expectation of his kindness, would have 
given me once again a joy almost ecstatic.* 

“ But now, froin this double reminiscence, my mind, 
my ideas—disturbed as much as delighted—were in a 
sort of chaos; they could coalesce neither with pleasure 
nor with pain. 

“Qur dear father was saved all such conflicting per- 
plexity, as he never attended the trial ; and how faint are 
the impressions of report, compared with those that are 
produced by what we expericuce or witness! He was 
not, therefore, like me, harassed by the continual inward 
question ; “shall Isee once more that noble physiognomy 
that, erst, so fascinated my fancy? or, am I doomed to 
behold how completely it is expression, not feature. that 
stamps the human countenance upon human view ?” 

“'The little villa at Hampstead is small, but commo- 
dious. We were received by Mrs. Crewe with great 
kindness, which you will easily believe was the last thing 
to surprise us. Her son was with her; a silent and re- 
served, but, 1 think, sensible young man, though looking 
—so blooming is she still—rather like her brother than 
her son. He is preparing to go to China with Lord 
Macartney. Her daughter we had ourselves brought 
from town, where she had been on a visit to the lovely 
Emily Ogilvic, at the Duchess Dowager of Leinster’s. 
She, Miss Crewe, is become an intelligent and amiable 
adolescent; but so modest, that I never heard her un- 
courted voice. 

“ Mr, Burke was not yet arrived; but young Burke, 





*'The editor cannot here refuse herself the satisfaction 
of inserting a remarkable speech, that was made to her 
by a professionally experienced physiognomist, the Rev 
Thomas Wills, upon observing Mr, Burke, after he had 
spoken to her one day in Westminster Hall: “ Give me 
leave to ask—who was that you were conversing with 
just now?” “Mr. Burke!” “Js that possible ?—Can 
a man who seeks by Every means, not only the obvious 
and the fair, but the most obscure and irrelevant, to pro- 
secute to infamy and persecute to death—have a counte- 


nance of such marked honesty? Every line of his face 
> 99 





denotes honour and probity ! 


| who, when I lived in the midst of things, was almost 


always at my side, like my shadow, wherever we met, 
though never obtrusively, was the first person I saw. I 
felt very glad to renew our old acquaintance ; but 1 soon 


the Feb-|had inspired every sentence of the immortal orator in his} pereeived a strangeness in his bow, that marked a decided 


change from fervent amity to cold civility. 

“his hurt me much for this very estimable young 
man; but alarmed me ten thousand times more for his 
father, whose benevolent personal partiality—-blame him 
as I may for one or two public acts—I could not forteit 
without the acutest mortification, pain, and sorrow. 

“ But it now oppressively occurred to me, that perhaps 
young Mr. Burke, studiously as in whatever is political 
| always keep in the back ground, had discovered my 
antipathy to the state trial; for though I felt satisfied 
that Mr. Windham, to whom so openly I had revealed 
it, had held sacred, as he had promised, my secret—for 
how could honour and Mr. Windham be separated ?— 
young Burke, who was always in the managers’ box, 
must unavoidably have observed how frequently Mr. 
Windham came to converse with me from the great 
chamberlain’s; and might even, perhaps, have so been 
placed, at times, in the House of Commons’ partition, as 
to overhear my unrestrained wishes for the failure of 
the prosecution, from my belief in its injustice—and if 
so, how greatly must he have been offended for his 
reverenced father! to whom, also, he might, perhaps, 
have made known my sentiments! 

“This idea demolished in a moment all my hope of 
pleasure in the visit; and I became more uncomfortable 
than I can describe. 

“Our dear father did not perceive my disturbance. 
Always wisely alive to the present moment, he was 
occupied exclusively with young Mr-Crewe, at the mo- 
tion of our fair hostess ; who, after naming Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy, said: “Come, Dr. Burney, you, who 
know every thing, come and tell us all about China.’ 

“Soon after entered Mrs. Burke, who revived in me 
some better hopes; for she was just the same as I have 
always seen her; soft, serene, reasonable, sensible, and 
obliging; and we met, I think upon just as good terms 
as if so many years had not parted us. 

“ Next appeared—for all the family inhabit, at present, 

some spot at Hampstead—Mr. Richard Burke, that 
original, humorous, flashing, and entertaining brother 
of rué Burke, whom we have so often met, but whom we 
have never liked, or, at least, understood well enough to 
associate with for himself: nor yet liked ill enough to 
shirk when we have met him with others. From him I 
could develop nothing of my great point of inquietude, 
i. e. how I stood with his great brother; for I had put 
myself into a place, in my old way, in the back ground, 
with Miss Crewe, Miss French, a lively niece of Mr. 
3urke’s, and a very pleasing Miss ‘Townshend ; and Mr. 
R. Burke did not recollect, or, probably, see me. But 
my father, immediately leaving young Crewe, and Lord 
Macartney, and the whole empire of China in the lurch, 
darted forward to expatiate with Mr. Richard upon his 
brother’s noble essay. 

“ At length—Mr. Burke himself was announced, and 
made his appearance ; accompanicd by the tall, keen-eyed 
Mr. Elliot, one of the twelve managers of the impeach- 
ment; and a favourite friend of Mr. Windham’s. 

“The moment Mr. Burke had paid his devoirs to Mrs. 
Crewe, he turned round to shake hands, with an air the 
most cordial, with my father ; who, proud of his alacrity, 
accepted the greeting with evident delight. 

“IT thought this the happiest chance for obtaining his 
notice, and I arose, though with a strong inward tremour, 
and ventured to make him a courtesy ; but where was I, 
my dear Susan, when he returned me the most distant 
bow, without speaking or advancing ?—though never yet 
had I seen him, that he had not made up to me with 
eager, nay, kind vivacity! nor been any where seated, 
that he had not taken a place next mine! 

“ Grieved IT felt—O how grieved and mortified! not 
only at the loss of so noble a friend, but at the thought 
of having given pain and offence to one from whom I 
had received so much favour, and to whom I owed so 
much honour! and who, till those two deadly blights 
to his fair fame, the unsubstantiated charges against Mr. 
Hastings, and the banefu] denunciation of the king’s 
incurability, had appeared to me of a nature as exalted 
in purity of feeling as in energy of genius. 

“ While I hesitated,—all sad within—whcther to retire 
to my retreat in the back ground, or to abide where I 
stood, obviously secking to move his returning kindness, 
Mrs. Crewe suddenly said,‘ { don’t think I have intro- 
duced Mr. Elliot to Miss Burney !’ 

“Mr. Elliot and I were certainly no strangers to each 
other’s faces, so often had I seen him in the managers’ 
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box, whence so often he must have seen me in the great 
chamberlain’s;but a slight bow and courtesy had hardly 
time to be exchanged between us—for the mogijigpt | 
was named, imagine my joy, my Susan, my infin oy, 
to find that Mr. Burke had not recollected me! He is 
more near-sighted, considerably, even than my father or 
myself. ‘Miss Burney!’ in a tone of vivacity and sur- 
prise, he now exclaimed, coming instantly, courteously, 
and smilingly forward, and taking my willing hand, 
‘and I did not see—did not know you!’ And then, again, 
imagine my increasing joy, after this false alarm, to 
hear him utter words that were all sweetness and amia- 
bility, upon his pleasure on our re-meeting ! 

“T had so mournfully given up all hope of such sounds, 
that I was almost re-organised by the sudden transition 
from dejection to delight: and I felt a glow the most 
vivid tingle in my cheeks and my whole face. Mr. 
Burke, not aware of the emotion he himselt’ had 
caused, from not having distinguished me before its 
operation, took the colour for re-established health, and 
the air of gaiety for regenerated vigour; and began to 
pour forth the most fervent expressions of satisfaction at 
my restoration. * You look,’ cried he, ‘ still affectionately 
holding my hand, while benignly he fixed his investigating 
eyes upon my face, ‘ quite—renewed !—revived !—inshort, 
disengaged! You seemed, when I conversed with you 
last, at the trial, quite—.’ He paused for a word, and 
then finished with, ‘quite altered !—I never saw such a 
change for the better!’ 

“ Ah, Mr. Burke, thought I, this is simply a mistake 
from judging by your own feelings. I seemed altered 
for the worse at the trial, because I there looked coldly 
and distantly from distaste and disapprobation; and I 
here look changed for the better, because I here meet 
you with the rekindling animation of my first devotion 
to your incomparable genius. For never, my dear 
Susan, can I believe Mr. Burke to be either wilfully or 
consciously wrong. I am persuaded, on the contrary 
that his intentions are always pure; and that the two 
fatal transgressions which despoiled him of his supremacy 
of perfection, were both the wayward produce of that 
unaccountable and inexplicable occasional warp, which, 
in some or other unexpected instance, !s sure, sooner or 
later, to betray an Hibernian origin; even in the most 
transcendant geniuses that spring from the land of Mrin. 

“ Mrs. Crewe now made me take a seat by her side on 
the sofa; but, perceiving the earnestness with which Mr. 
Burke was talking to me—and the gratification he was 
giving to his hearer,—she smilingly rose, and left him 
her own plact'; which, with a little bow, he very com- 
posedly took. He then entered into a most animated 
conversation, of which while I had the chief address, 
young Mr. Crewe was the chief object; as it was upon 
Lord Macartney, the Chinese expedition, and two Chinese 
youths who were to accompany it. ‘These he descrioed 
with a.most amusing minuteness of detail: and then 
spoke of the extent of the undertaking in high, and per- 
haps fanciful terms; but with allusions and anecdotes 
intermixed, so full of general information and brilliant 
ideas, as happily to enchain again my charmed attention 
into a return of my first enthusiasm—and with it a sen- 
sation of pleasure, that made the rest of the day delicious. 

“My father soon afterwards joined us, and politics 
took the lead. Mr. Burke then spoke eloquently indeed; 
but with a vehemence that banished the graces, though 
it redoubled his energies. The French revolution, he 
said, which began by legalising injustice, and which, 
by rapid steps, had proceeded to every species of despot- 
ism, except owning a despot, was now menacing all 
mankind, and all the universe, with a diabolical concus- 
sion of all principle and order. 

“ My father, you will be very sure, heartily concurred 
in his opinions, and participated in his terrors. I as- 
sented tacitly to all that he addressed to me against the 
revolutionary horrors ; but I was tacit without assent to 
his fears for stout old England. Surely with such a 
warning before us, we cannot fall into similar atrocities. 
We have, besides, so little, comparatively, to redress ! 
One speech he then made, that I though he meant to be 
explanatory of his own conduct, and apparent change in 
cutting Mr. Fox; as well as in the sentiments he has 
divulged in his late book in disfavour of democracy : or 
rather, perhaps, I ought to say of republicanism. 

“ After expatiating copiously and energetically upon 
the present pending dangers to even English liberty and 
property, and to all organised government, from so 
neighbouring a contagion of havoc and novelty, he ab- 
ruptly exclaimed: ‘This it is,—the hovering in the air 
of this tremendous mischief, that has made ME an abettor 
and supporter of courts and kings! Monarchs are neces- 
sary! If we would preserve peace and prosperity, we 





must preserve monarchs! We must all put our shoulders 


to the work: aye, and stoutly, too !— table. 


“Then, rising, somewhat moved, he turned suddenly 
towards me, and repeated — "Tis this,—and this alone,| 


could have made me lend my shoulders to courts and to| newspaper ! 
out! The truth has come to light over a bottle of wine! and 


his real defection from the cause of true liberty is ac- 
knowledged! I should like,’ added she, laughing quite 
heartily, ‘to draw up the paragraph myself!’ 


kings!’ Here he hastily broke up the subject, and joined 
Mrs Crewe, as every body else had already cone, except 
Mr. Elliot; who had stood silent and fixed and tall, 
looking all the time in one hard stare at Mr. Burke and 
a certain sister of yours, with a sort of dry, but insatiable 
curiosity. I attribute it to his so often seeing Mr. 
Windham, with whom he is very intimate, converse with 
me at the trial. But whether he was pleased or dis- 
pleased is all in his own bosom, as he never either smiled 
or frowned. He only stood erect and attentive. 
so odd, I could sometimes hardly keep my countenance ; 
for there was nothing bold nor rude in his look: it was 
merely queer and curious. 

“ My dear father immediately followed Mr. Burke ; as 
I, if I had not been ashamed, should have done too! tor 


when Mr. Burke is himselt—that is, in spirits, but not] acceptance ’ 


in a rage, there is no turning from him to any thing or 
any one else! and my father, who goes all lengths with 
him on the French revolution, was here, what I was at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’, a ‘rapt enthusiast !’ 


order to pay my court to the queen - 


‘come! here’s confusion to confusion ! 


invitation to Beacousticld. 


“This was well understood, and echoed round the 


“This would do for you completely, Mr. Burke,’ 


cried Mrs. Crewe, laughing, “if it could but get into a 


Mr. Burke, they would say, has now spoken 


“* Pray then,’ said Mr. Burke, ‘complete it by putting 


in, that the toast was addressed to Miss Burney !—in 


” 


“This sport went on, till, upon Mr. Elliot again 


mentioning France, and the rising Jacobins, Mr. Richard 


i « 


It was} Burke, filling himself a bumper, and flourishing his lett 
hand, whilst preparing with his right to toss it off, cried, 


” 


“When the party broke up, Mr. and Mrs. Burke 


joined in giving my dear father and me a most cordial 


How I should delight in its 
’ 


EIFS: 


This happy summer excursion may be said to have 


charmed away, for awhile, from Dr. Burney, a species of 


“'The dinner. s y » whe > servants werel avi y : . 
The dinner, and, far more, when the servants were| evil which for some time had been hovering over him,and 


dismissed, the dessert, were delightful. 


How I wish my] which was asnew as it was inimical to his health; and as 


Q T; © = vat r . ‘val ’ > . 4 Ms 4 
dear Susanna and Freedy could meet this wonderful} unwelcome as, hitherto, it had been unknown to his dis- 


man when he is easy, happy, and with people he cordially 
likes ! : 


position; namely, a slow, unfixed, and nervous feverish- 
3ut politics, even then, and even on his own side,| ness, which had infested his whole system; and which, 


must always be excluded! His irritability is so terrible] in defiance of this salubrious episode, soon ruthlessly 


upon politics, that they are no sooner the topic of dis- 


returned; robbing his spirits, as well as his frame, of 


course, than they cast upon his face the expression of a] clasticity ; and casting him into a state, the least natural 
man who is going to defend himself against murderers !| to his vigorous character, of wasteful depression. 


“T must now give you such little detached traits as 


I can recollect. felt. 


His recent mental trials had been grievous and severely 
‘The loss of his old and much valued friend, Mr. 


“Charles Fox being mentioned, Mrs. Crewe told us| Hayes, and of his far more admired, and almost equally 
that lately, upon his being shown a passage upon some prized favourite, Sir Joshua Reynolds, joined to that of 
subject that, erst, he had warmly opposed, in Mr. Burke’s| his early and constantly attached patron, the earl of 
book, but which, in the event, had made its own justifi-| Orford, had all been inflicted, or been menac ing, at the 


cation, very candidly said: ‘ Well, Burke is right!—but] same time: 
the gradual deterioration of health, and decay of life, of 


Burke is often right—only he is right foo soon!” 


and a continual anxious watchfulness over 


“* Had Fox seen some things in that book,’ answered] three such cherished friends, now nearly the last of early 
Mr. Burke, ‘as soon, he would at this moment, in all] associations—had been 11! adapted tor impeding the mis- 


probability, be first minister of this country.’ 


chief of the long and deeper disturbance caused by the 


ra What!’ cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘with Pitt? No, no!— precarious health, and singular situation, of his second 
Pitt won’t go out; and Charles Fox will never make al daughter: and the accumulation of the whole had, 


coalition with Pitt.’ 


slowly and underminingly, brought him into the state 


“*And why not?’ said Mr. Burke, drily, almost} that has been described. 


severely; ‘why not that coalition, as well as other 
coalitions ?’ 


The sole employment to which, during this morbid 


interval, he could turn himself, was the difficult, the 


“ Nobody tried to answer this!) The remembrance of] laborious work of composing the most learned and re- 
Mr. Fox with Lord North, Mr. Pitt with Lord Rocking-| condite canons and fugues ; to which study and exposition 
ham, &c., rose too forcibly to every mind; and Mrs.|of his art, he committed all the activity that he could 


Crewe looked abashed.* : 

“Charles Fox, however,’ said Mr. Burke, after this 
pause, ‘can never, internally, like this French revolution. 
He is’—he stopped for a word, and then added, ‘ en- 
tangled !—but, in himself, if he could find no other ob- 
jection to it, he has, at least, too much taste for such a 
revolution.’ 

“Mr. Elliott then related that he had recently been in 
company with some of the first and most distinguished 
men of the French nation, now fugitives here, and had 
asked them some questions concerning the new French 
ministry ; but they had answered that they knew not 
one of them, even by name! ‘ Think,’ said he, ‘what a 
ministry that must be! Suppose a new administration 
were formed here of English men, of whom we had 
never before heard the names? What statesmen must 
they be! How prepared and fitted for government? ‘T’o 
begin being known by being at the helin ! 


command from his fatigued faculties. 


This distressing state lasted, without relief or remit- 


tance, till it was suddenly and rudely superseded by a 
violent assault of acute rheumatism ; which drove away 
all minor or subservient maladics, by the predominance 
of a torturing pain that nearly nullified every thing but 
itself 


He was now ordered to Bath, where the waters, the 


change of scene, the casually meeting with old friends, 
and incidentally forming new ones, so recruited his 
health and his nerves, by chasing away what he called 
the foul fiend that had subjugated his animal spirits, that 
he was soon imperceptibly restored to his fair genial ex- 


istence. 


One circumstance, more potent, perhaps, in effect, 


than the concurrence of every other, contributed to this 
revivifying termination, by a power that acted asa spell 
upon his mind and happiness ; 
society of the incomparable Mr. Burke ; who, most for- 


namely, the enlightening 


“Mr. Richard Burke then narrated, very comically, , ns aga ea age lid a Bath th hij 

: P = * ately for ; t as ni ‘ 
various censures that had reached his ears upon his mere ne hic hele ; y bs re thi : — re . sass 
brother, concerning his last and most popular work ; ac- amiable wile, his beloved son, and Dis admiring brother ; 
and whose own good taste led him to claim the chiet 


cusing him of being the Abettor of Despots, because he 7 ; ’ . 
: portion of Dr. Burney’s recreative leisure. 


And with 


had been shocked at the imprisonment of the king of 
I 'S °'l Mr. Burke Dr. Burney had very feeling, every thought, 


France! and the Friend of Slavery, because he was . | i | | 
anxious to preserve our own limited monarchy in the Bay, every EmCtEn I ee a regard to that som 
topic of the times, the French Revolution. 


same state in which it so long had flourished! 


“Mr. Burke had looked half alarmed at his brother’s 
opening, not knowing, I presume, whither his odd fancy 


GENERAL D’ARBLAY. 
The deep public interest which Doctor Burney, whe- 


— — him; but, when he had finished, and so in- ther as a citizen of the world, or a sound patriot, took 
offensively, and a general laugh that was excited was iat 3 situati Fre ; 
nine Weng ae Re * i ‘ 7 8 dly S$ excit 1 was] in the disastrous situation of France, was ere long des- 
» he— : Burke—good humouredly turning to me,|tined to goad yet more pungently his private feclings, 
and pouring ont a glass of wine, cried; ‘Come, then, from becoming, in some measure personal 
{ g son i " al. 


Miss Burney ! here’s slavery for ever 


* Mr. Burke, in one of his unpublished letters, says,} rence, Mr. Locke, the doctor’s second daughter 
an acquaintance that, imperceptibly, led to a connection 


“ Coalition is the condition of mankind !” 





At the elegant mansion of the friend whose sight 


she never met but with mingled tenderness and reve- 


began 
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of high esteem and genial sympathy, that no opposition 


wer intimudate, and no time—tiat 





could dispirit, no di 


impelling underminer of nearly all things—could wither 


But theugh to the strong hold of an attachment ol 
which the basis is a believed congeniality of character, 
no difficultigsare ultimately unconguerable, the obstacles 
to this were more than commonly formidable. M 


d’Arblay was at that time so situated, that he must per- 
force accompany the friend with whom he = acted 
Count Louis de Narbonne, to Switzerland; or decide to 
fix his own abode permanently tn England, in the only 


manver which appeared desirable to him, a home con- 
nection with achosen object. 

Not a rav of hope opened then to point to any restor- 
ation in Franee ot order and MOnaArCny, with liberty, 


to whieh M. d’Arblay inviolably adhered; and exile 


from bis country, his family, and his friends, seemed to 





him a lot of blessedness, in Comparison to joining the 
murderons and regicidical republic. 

Dr. Burney, it may well be believed, was startled, 
was affrighted, when a proposition was made to him for 
the union of hus danghter with a ruined gentleman—a 
foreigner—an emigrant; but the proposition came un- 
der the sanction of the wisest as weil as kindest of that 
danghter’s friends, Mr. and Mrs. Locke, of Norbury 


Park; and with the fullest sympathies of his cherished 


Susanna, who already had demonstrated the affection, 
and adopte 1 the conduct, of a sister to M. @Arblay 
The doctor could not, therefore, turn from the applica- 
tion implacably ; he only hesitated, and demanded time 


for consideration, 








Tho dread of pecuniary embarrassment, secretly sti 
mulated and heightened by a latent hope and belief in: 
far more advaniageou connectio 1, strongly opposed 
free and happy consent to an alliance which, otherwise, 
from all he heard or could gather of the merits, the 
character, and rank in life of M. d’Arblay, he would 
have thought to use his own words, * an honour to his 
daughter, to him elf, ind to lis ftumualy.” 

Fortunately, about this time, the Priace de Poix and 


the Comte de Lally Tolendalil, wrote some letters, in 


which were interspersed their personal attestations of 
the favour in which they knew M. d@Arblay to have 
stood with Louis XVI; mingled with their intimate 
conviction of the spotless honour, the stainless character, 
and the singularly amiable disposition for which, in his 
own country, M. d’Arblay had been distinguished. 
These letters with their writers’ permission, were 


shown to Dr. Barney; whom they so touched, nay, 
charmed, as to conquer bis pradence of resistance: and 
at the village of Mickleham, in the vicinity of Norbury 
Park, the marriage took place. : 


Mr. Locke, whose unerring judgn 


vent foresaw what 


would make both parties happy, Whose exquisite 
| 


sensibility made all virtuous felicity a bosom joy to 
himself, took the responsible part of father to M. d’Ar 
blay, at the altar, where, in the absence of the doctor, 
Captain Burney gave his sister to that gentleman: wh 
qu kly, or rather immediately, won trom his honoured 
new relation, an esteem, a kindness, and an afleetion, 


that never alterwards failed or faded. 


Of sterner stuff than entered into the composition 
of Dr. Burney must that heart have been moulded, that 
eonld have witnessed the noble conduet of that truly 
Joval sutferer in the calamities of his king and country 
General @’Arblay : and could have scen the cheerful self. 
dental with which he lunited his expenditure to his 


wants, and his wants to the mere ealls of necessity; 


save where he feared involving his partner in his priva- 
} | } ! 
tions.—in one word, who could have belield him, at the 
ale Ps +e 4! 1 f Bool 
opening of his married career, in tue vilage of Dook- 


from the uncontrelled restlessness 





ham, turn instant 
and careless scorn of foresight, of the roving military 
life, into a domestic character of the most sage descrip. 
tion; renouncing all foreign pleasures ; retiring from 
even martial ambition, though it had been the glory of 
his hopes, and the bent of his genius, without a murmur, 
since he no longer thought it coalesced with honour ; 
for home occupations, for family econumies, for fire-side 
enjoyments,—and not be struck by such manly selt 


cominand, sueh active, such practical virtue. 


And while stilled by this generous prudence were the 
inward fears of Dre. Burney with regard to this union, 
his outward and more public solicitudes were equalls 
removed, by a letter which his daughter d’Arblay had 
the high honour and joy to reccive, written by “royal 
order, in answer to her respectful information of her 
marriage to the queen: containing, most benignly by 
his own command, the gracious good wishes of the king 


MEMOIRS OF Dr. BDURNLY. 


himself, joined to those of the queen and all the prin- 
cesses, for her health and happiness. 


MR. BURKE. 

And, next only to this deeply grati‘ying condescen- 
sion, must be ranked for Dr. Burney, the glowing plea- 
sure with which he welcomed, and copied tor Bookham, 
the cordial kindness upon this occasion of Mr. Burke. 
rhe letter conveying its energetic and most singular 
expression, was written to Dr. Burney by the great ora- 
tor himself; and speaks first of a plan that had his full- 
est approbation and most liberal aid, suggested by Mrs. 
Crewe, in favour of the French emigrant priests; from 
which Mr. Burke proceeds to treat of the taking of Tou- 
lon by Lord Hood; and his, Mr. Burke’s, hope of ulti- 
mate success, from the possession of that great port and 
irsenal of France in the Mediterranean; after which he 





idds : 

* Besides my gencral wishes, the establishment of 
Madame d@’Arblay is a matter in which I take no slight 
interest; if L had not the greatest affection to her vir- 
tues, my admiration of her incomparable talents would 
make me desirous of an order of things which would 
bring forward a gentleman of whose merits, by being 
the object of her choice, I have no doubt: his choice 
of her too would give me the best possible opinion of 
his judgment. 

“Tam, with Mrs. Burke’s best regards, and all our 
best wishes for you, and M.and Madame d’Arblay, my 
Yours, &c. 

Epup. Burke.” 


dear sir, 


The zeal of Mrs. Crewe to propitiate the cause of the 
emigrant French clergy, mentioned in the letter of Mr. 
Burke, indueed her now to enlist as a principal aid-de- 
camp to her scheme, Dr. Burney ; who, having never 
acquired that power of negation, which the world at 
large seems so generally to possess, of shirking all per- 
| applications that lead to no avenue, whether 
straight or obliqne, of personal advantage, iminediately 
listened to her call; and thus mentions the subject in 
a Jetter to Bookham. 
“ Mrs. Crewe, having seen at East Bourne a great 
number of venerable and amiable French clergy, sufier- 
ing all the evils of banishment and beggary with silent 
resignation, has, for some time, had in meditation a plan 
tor procuring an addition to the small allowance that 
the committee at the Freemason’s Hall is able to spare 
‘ron the residue of the subscriptions and briefs in their 
PavOoUr,. 
Dr. Burney lost not a moment in assisting this libe- 


son 


ral design ; in which he had the happiness of engaging 
the powerful energies of Mr, Windham. And, soon at- 
terwards, growing warmer in the business, from seeing 
more ofthe pious sufferers, he consented to become 
honorary secretary himself tothe private society of the 
ladies who were at the head of this charitable exertion; 
of which the Marehioness of Buckingham was nominat- 
ed chief) at the desire of Mrs. Crewe. 
GENERAL D’ARBLAY. 

Such were the exertions of Dr. Burney, such the con- 
eurrent occupations of the happy new recluse, when 
suddenly a whirlwind encompassed the cottage of the 
latter, that involved its tenants in tremulous disorder. 

It was raised by the taking of Toulon, just mentioned 
in the letter of Mr. Burke; and began its workings 
upon the female hermit on the evening of a day which 
had brightly dawned upon her, in bringing the junction 
of the suffrage of her father upon her pamphlet to that 
of her life’s partner. 

Her own account of this shock, written to Dr. Bur- 
ney, Will be here inserted, because it was preserved by 
the doctor as characteristic of the principles and conduct 
of his new son-in-law. 
* Bookham, 1794. 
“TO DR. BURNEY. 

“When I received the last letter of my dearest father, 
and for some hours after, | was the happiest of human 
beings; Limake no exception. I think none possible. 
Not a wish remained for me—not a thought of forming 
one! 

“This was just the period—is it not always so ?—for 
a stroke of sorrow to reverse the whole scene! That 
very evening, M. d’Arblay communicated to me his 
desire of re-entering the army, and—of going to Tou- 
lon! 

“T{e had intended, upon our marriage, to retire 
wholly from publie life. His services and his sufferings, 














fiscation, and for ever embittered to his memory by the 
murder of his sovereiga, had fulfilled, though not satisfied 
the g@igims of his conscicnce and his honour, and led 
iid Bis a single self-reproach, to seek a quiet re 
treatdn domestic society : but—the second declaration 
of Kjord Hood no sooner reached this obscure little 
dwelling ; no sooner had he read the words Louis XVII. 
and the Constitution, to which he had sworn, united, 
than his military ardour rekindled, his loyalty was all 
up in arms, and every sense of monarchical patriotism 
now carries him back to war and public service. 

“IT dare not speak of inyself!—except to say that I 
have forborne to distress him by a single solicitation. 
All the felicity of that our own chosen and loved re- 
tirement, would effectually be annulled, by the smallest 
suspicion that it was enjoyed at the expense of any pub- 
lic duty, 

“He is now writing an offer for entering asa volun- 
teer into the army destined for Toulon; together with 
a list of his past services up to bis becoming coumand- 
ant of Longwy ; and the dates of his various promotions 
to the last recorded of marechal de camp, which was yet 
unsigned and unsealed, when the captivtty of Louis 
XVI. forced the emigration which brought M. d’Arblay 
to England. 

“This memorial he addresses, and means to convey 
in person to Mr, Pitt.” 

To Dr. Burney, with all his consideration for his 
daughter, this enterprise appeared not to be inauspicious ; 
and its spirit and loyalty warmly endeared to him his 
new relative: who could not, however, give proof of the 
noble verity of his sentiments and intentions, till many 
years later; for before the answer of Mr. Pitt to the me- 
morial could be returned, the attempt upon ‘Toulon 
proved abortive. 

The doctor continued in his benevolent post of pri- 
vate secretary to the charitable ladies of the emigrant 
clergy contribution, so long as the cominitte lasted ; 
thongh with so expert a distribution of time, that his 
new office robbed him not of the pleasure to yet enlarge 
the elegance of his literary circles, by being initiated into 
the blue parties of Lady Lucan, supported by her ac- 
complished daughter, Lady Spencer. 


MR. MASON, 


He now, also, renewed into long and social meetings, 
at his own apartments at Chelsea College, an acquaint- 
ance of forty-six years’ standing with Mason, the poet ; 
by whom he was ofien consulted upon schemes of church 
psalmody, with respect both to its composition and exe- 
cution ; as well as upon other desirable im»rovements 
in our sacred harinony; which Mr. Mason, from practi- 
cal knowledge both of music and poetry, was peculiarly 
fittted tu investigate and refine. 

Of this formation of intimacy, rather than renewal of 
acquaintance, Dr. Barney, in his letters to the hermits, 
spoke with great pleasure; though, while always ad- 
miring the talents, and esteeming the private character 
of that charming poet, he never lost either his regret or 
his blame for the truly unclerical use made of his pow- 
ers of wit and humour, by the insidious, yet biting sar- 
casms, levelled against his virtuous sovereign in the po- 
etical epistle to Sir William Chambers, 


MRS. TURALE VIOZZI. 


Chiefly checring, however, and agreeable to the doc- 
tor, was an unexpected re-meeting with a long favourite 
friend, from whom he had unavoidably, and most unplea- 
santly, been separated—Mrs. Thrale; whom now, for 
the first time, he saw as Mrs. Piozzi. 

It was at one of the charming concerts of the charm- 
ing musician, Salomon, that this occurred. Dr. Burney 
knew not that she was returned from Ita!y, whither she 
had gone speedily after her marriage; till here, with 
much surprise, he perceived amongst the audience, Il 
Signor Piozzi. 

Approaching him, with an aspect of cordiality, which 
was met with one of welcoming pleasure, they entered 
into talk upon the performers and the instruments, and 
the enchanting compositions of Haydn. Dr. Burney 
then enquired, with all the interest he most sincerely felt, 
after la sua consorte. Piozzi, turning round, pointed to 
a sofa, on which, to his infinite joy, Dr. Burney beheld 
Mrs. ‘Thrale Piozzi, seated in the midst of her daugh- 
ters, the four Miss Thrales. 

His pleasure seemed reciprocated by Mrs. Piozzi, who, 
sportively ejaculating, “ Here’s Dr. Burney as young as 
ever!” held out to him her hand with lively amity. 

His satisfaction now expanded into a conversational 
gaicty, that opened from them both those fertile sources 








in his severe military career,—repaid by exile and con- 


of entertainment, that originally had rendered them most 
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agreeable to each other; the younger branches, with 
amiable good-humour, contributing to the spirit of this 
unexpected junction. 

The Bookhamite Recluse, to whom this occurrence 
was immediately communicated, received it w4 le 
and tender delight. Most joyfully would she, a 10 
held out her hand to that once so dear friend, from whom 







she could neyer sever her heart, had she happily been of 


this Salomonic party. 

Twice only this lady and the memorialist had yet 
met, since the Italian marriage; once at a large asseim- 
blage at Mrs. Locke’s; and afterwards at Windsor, on 
the way to St. George’s chapel; but neither of these 
meetings, from circumstantial obstacles, led to any fur- 
ther intercourse ; though each of them offered indications 
to both parties of always subsisting kindness. 


METASTASIO. 


Dr. Burney still, as he had done nearly from the hour 
that his History was finished, composed various articles 
for the Monthly Review. But so preearious and irregu- 
lar a call upon his fertile abilities, sufficed not for their 
occupation ; and he soon started a new work, on a sub- 
ject peculiar and appropriate, that came singularly 
home to his business and bosom; though it was offered 
to him only by that fatal power which daily and unfail- 
ingly lavishes before us subjects for our discussions—and 
for our tears!—Death ; which, some time previously to 


the liberation of the doctor’s mind from the arcana of 


musical history, had cast the Life and Writings of the 
Abate Metastasio upon posterity. 

No poet could be more congenial to Dr. Burney than 
Metastasio, the purity of whose numbers was melliflu- 
onsly in concord with the purity of his sentiments ; 
while both were in perfect unison with the taste of the 
doctor. He considered it, professionally, to be even a 
duty, for the historian of the art of music, to raise, as 
far as in him lay, a biographical monument to the glory 
of the man whose poetry, after that which is sacred, 1s 


best adapted to inspire the lyric mnse with strains of 


genial harmony, in all the impassioned varieties that the 
choral shell is capable to generate for the musical enthu- 
siast. 

The first object of Dr. Burney in his visit to Vienna, 
at the period of his German tour, had been to see and to 
converse with Mctastasio; whose resplendent lyrical 
fame had raised him, in his own dramatic career, to a 
height unequalled throughout Europe. 

The benign reception given to the doctor by this ami- 
able and venerable bard; the charm of his converse; the 
meekly borne honours by which he was distinguished 
and surrounded; and the delightful performances, and 
graceful attractions of his niece, Mademoiselle Martinez, 


are fully and feelingly set forth in the third volume of 


the Musical Tours. 

When decided, therefore, upon this subject for his 
pen and his powers, he employed himself without delay 
in preparatory measures for his new undertaking : and 
procured every edition of the poct’s works, to gleam 


from each all that might incidentally be interspersed of 


anecdote, in letters, advertisements, prefaces, or notes. 


ROOKRTIIAM. 


In the first of the domestie and amical tours that were 
made after the marriage of his second daughter, he sud- 
denly turned out of his direct road to take a view of the 
dwelling of the hermits of Bookham; in which rural 
village they were temporarily settled, in a sinall but 
pleasant cottage. 

It was not, perhaps, without the spur of some latent 
solicitude, some anxious inecertitude, that Dr. Burney 
made this first visit to them abruptly, at an carly hour, 
and when believed far distant; and if so, never wer¢ 
kind doubts more kindly solved: he found all that most 
tenderly he could wish—concord and content ; gay con- 
eord, and grateful content. 


CAMILLA 5; OR A PICTURE OF YOUTH. 


The Memoirs of Metastasio, with all their interest to 
a man whose love of' literary composition was so emi- 
nently his ruling passion, surmounted not—for nothing 
could surmount—tlic parental benevolence that welcomed 
with encouragement, and hailed with hope, a project 
now communicated to him of a new work, the third in 
succession, from the author of Evelina and Cecilia. 

That author, become now a mother as well as a wife, 
was induced to print this, her third literary essay, by a 
hazardous mode of publicity, from which her natively- 
retired temperament had made her, in former days, re- 
coil, even when it was eloquently suggested for her by 











) <a } | . a a *) ‘ : 
Mr. Burke to Dr. Burney ; namely, the mode of subscrip-|ation of kindness, Mrs. Crewe transmitted to the her- 
tion. | mits. 


But, at this period, she felt a call against her distaste 
at once conjugal and maternal. 


} 
Her noble-minded part-| 


“TO MRS. CREWE. 


* * * . ® 


ner, though the most ardent of men to be himself what} 


he thought belonged to the dignity of his sex, the effi-| 
cient purveyor of his own small home and family, was| 


despoiled, by events over which he had no control, of 
that post of honour. 

This scheme, therefore, was adopted. Its history, 
however, would be here a matter of supererogation, save 
as far as it includes Dr. Burney in its influence and ef: 
fect; for neither the author, nor her partner in all, could 
fvel greater delight than was experienced by Dr. Burney, 
from the three principal circumstances which cmanated 
from this undertaking. 

The first of these was the honour graciously accorded 
by her Majesty, Queen Charlotte, of suffering her august 
name to stand at the head of the book, by deigning t 
accept its dedication. 

The second was the feminine approbation marked for 
the author by three ladies, equally conspicuous for their 
virtues and their understanding; the honourable and saga- 
cious Mrs. Boscawen, the beautitul and zealous Mrs.Crewe, 
and the exemplary and captivating Mrs. Locke ; who 
each kept books for the subscription, which the kindness 
of their friendship raised as highly in honour as in ad- 
vantage. 

And the third circumstance, to the doctor the most 
t@uching, because now the least expected, was the ener- 
getic interest, to which the prospect of seeing this me- 
morialist emerge again from obscurity, re-animated the 
still generous feelings of the now nearly sinking, altered, 
gone, Mr. Burke! who, on finding that his charges 
against Mr. Hastings were adjudge d in Westminster 
Hall to be unfounded, though he was still persuaded him- 


self that they were just, had retired trom parliament, 


wearied and disgusted ; and who, on the foll 


had lost his deeply attached brother; and, alimost inme- | 


diately afterwards, his nearly idolised son, who was 
i thie pride of his heart, and the joy of his existence, 
to use his own words in a paragraph of a letter written 
to the mutually respected and faithful friend of himsclt 


and of Dr. Eurney, Mrs. Crewe. 


wing year,} 


| “As to Miss Burney—the subscription ought to be, 
for certain persons, five guineas : and to take but a single 
copy each. The rest as it is. I am sure that it isa 
| disrrac to the age and nation, if this be nota great 
thing tor her. If every person in England who has re- 
ceived pleasure and instruction from Cecilia, were to rate 
its value at the hundredth part of their satisfaction, 
| Madame d’Arblay would be one of the richest women in 
}the kingdom. 

| 
| ° . 
jmost respectful admirers from this house ; 


“ Fler scheme was known before she lost two of her 
* and this, 
jwith Mrs. Burke’s subscription and mine, make the 
paper Tsend you.t One book is as good as a thousand : 


fone of hers is certan ly as good as a thousand others.” 
METASTASIO. 
In 1795 the memoirs of Metastasio made their ap- 
rance in the republic of letters. ‘They were received 
with interest and pleasure by all read rs of taste, and 
lovers of the lyric muse. The y had not, indeed, that 
brightness of popular success which had flourished into 
the world the previous works of the doctor; for though 
the name of Metastasio was familiar to all who had any 
| pretensions to an acquaintance with the classical muses, 
whether ancient or modern, it was only the chosen few 
who had any enjoyment of his merit, or who understood 
the motives to his fame. The Italian language was by 
no means then in its present general cultivation ; and the 
feeling, exalted dramas of this t uderly touching poet, 
j; were only brought forward, in England, by the miserable, 
| mawkish, no-neaning translations of the opera-house 
}hired seribblers.t And all that was most elegant and 
| most refined, in thought as well as in language, of this 
classical bard : frequently so ill rendered into English, 
¢ ] 


to become mere matter of risibility, held up for mockery 
! 


per 











w 





land ridicule. 


| ‘The translations, er, more properly speaking, imita- 
tions, occasionally interspersed in this werk, of some of 
\the poetry of Metastasio, were the most approved by the 


x ‘ . | -, 
That lady, weil acquainted with the reverence of Dr.| best critics : as so breathing the sentiments and the style 


Burney tor Mr. Burke, and the attachment with which 
Mr. Burke returned it, generally communicated her let- 
fers from Beaconsficld to Chelsea College; and not un- 
irequently with a desire that they might be forwarded on 
to Bookham; well knowing that the extraordinary par- 
tiality of Mr. Burke for its female recluse, would make 
him more than pardon the kind pleasure of Mrs. Crewe 
in granting that recluse such an indulgence. 

‘The letter, whence is taken the fond sad phrase just 
quoted, was written in answer to the first letter of Mrs 
Crewe to Mr. Burke, after his irreparable bereavement ; 
and the whole of the paragraph in which it occurs will 





now be copicd, to chicidate the interesting circumstance | 


for Dr. Burney to which it led. Beautiful is the para- 
graph in the pathetic resignation ot its submission. No 
tlowery orator here expands his imagination; nothing 
finds vent but the touching siunplicity of a tender parent’ 
heart-breaking sorrow. 














of the author, that they read, said Horace Lord Orford, 
| like two originals. 
| The kindly predilection of Mr. Burke, brought forward 
| with such previous and decided partiality for this new 
lenterprise, never reached its intent. Mr. Burke received 
jit at Bath, on the bed of sickness, in the anguish of his 
| lingering and ceaseless depression for the loss of his son; 
jand when he was too ill and weak to have spirits even 
jto open its leaves; withheld, perhaps, the mere poig- 
|nantly, from internal recurrence to the happy family 
parties to which repeatedly he had read its two prede- 
}cessors, in the hearing of hiin by whom his voice now 
could be he ird no more . 

Visited by Mrs. Crewe, soon after the appearance of 
Camilla in the world, he said, “ How ill Tam you will 

ily believe, when a new work of Madame d’Arblay’s 
lies on my table, unread !” 
} * x * * 


To Dr. Burney the result of this publication was fondly 


“ TO MRS. CREWE. | pleasing, in realising a project formed by the willing 

“We are thorouchly sensible of your humanity and| hermits, immediately upon their marriage, of construct- 

compassioa to this desolate house. : . | ing a light and economical, but pretty and convenient 
x x , * * | cottage, for their residence and property. 

“We are as well as people can be, who have nothing} | Most welcome, indeed, to the doctor was a scheme 


i i 
further to hope or fear in this world. Weare ina sta 
of quiet : but it is the tranquillity of the grave—in whi 
all that could make life interesting to us is laid—and to 
which we are hastening as fast us God pleases. This 


i" 
‘ 


place is no longer pleasant to us! and yet we have more | 


satisfaction, if it may be so called, here than any where 


{that had their settlement in England for its basis: and 

most consoling to the harassed mind and fortunes of 
| M. d’Arblay was the prospect of creating for himself a 
new home; since his native one, at that time, seemed 
lost even to his wishes, in appearing lost to religion, to 
ion irchy, and to hum nity. 


else. We go in and out, without any of those sentiments}, Almost instantly, therefore, after the return of the 
of conviviality and joy which alone can ereate an at-| hermits from the honoured presentation of Camilla at 


tachment to any spot. 
and reflection rather increase the sense of. 
you that I feel more this day, than on the dreadful day 
in which I was deprived of the comfort and support, the | 
pride and ornament of my existence !” 
* « * a * | 

| 

' 


Mrs. Crewe, extremely affected by thjs distress, and a 
eager to draw her illustrious friend from his consuming 
grief, as to serve and to gratify the new recluse, sent to 

Seaconsfield the next year, 1795, the plan, in which she 
took so prominent a part, for bringing forth Camilla, o1 | 
a Picture of Youth; in the hope of re-cxciting his inter J 

| 
| 
i 





for its author. 
The following is the answer which, alinost with exult- 


We have had a loss which time| Windsor, a plan previously drawn up by M. d’Arblay 
I declare to was brought forward for execution ; and a small dwelling 


was erected as near as possible to the Norbury mansion, 
a field adjoining to its park, and rented by the her- 


mits {rom the incomparable Mr. Locke. 





EARL MACARTNFEY. 
The eclebrated embassy of Lord Macartney to China, 
which had taken place in the year 1792, had led his 
lordship to consult with Dr. Burney upon whatever be- 


* 


t A £20 Bank Note. 
+ The translations of Mr. Hoole were not yet in circu- 


lation. 


Beaconsfield. 
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longed to musical matters, whether instruments, com- 
positions, band, or decorations, that might contribute, in 


that line, to its magnificence, 


The reputation of Dr. Burney, in his own art, might 
fully ave sutliced to draw to him for counsel, in that 
' 


point, this sagacious ambassador ; but, added to this ob- 


vious stimulus, Lord Macartney was a near relation of 


Mrs. Crewe, through whom he had become intimately | \ | | 
which his own high| again, with poignant sorrow, his kindliest affections. 


acquainted with the doctor’s merits ; 


attainments and intelligence well betitted him to note | 
Always interested in whatever was brought forward] _ 2 ) ) 
: to facilitate our in-| friend, Mr. Burke, is no more. He expired last night, at 


and to value. 


to promote general knowledge, and 
tercourse with our distant fellow creatures, Dr. Burney, 


even with eagerness, bestowed a considerable portion of| 


his time, as well as of his thoughts, in meditating upon 





pigeon holes of his bureau, or cast at once into the 
flames, 

In his letters, after the return of the memorialist to 
her cottage, the sadness of his mind is touchingly por- 
trayed. 

MR. BURKE, 
A deeply mourned and widely mournful loss tried 


On the 10th of July, 1797, he received the following 
note :— 
“ Dear Sir,—I am grieved to tell you that your late 


half-past twelve o’clock. 
“The long, steady, and unshaken friendship which 
had subsisted between you and him, renders this a pain- 


musical plans relative to this expedition ; animated, not| ful communication ; but it is a duty I owe to such friend- 


alone by the spirit of the embassy, but by his admiration | Ship. 


of the ambassador; who, with unlimited trust in his 
taste and general skill, as well as in his perfect know- 
ledge upon the subject, gave carte blanche to his diseretion 


I am, dear sir, &c., 
Epw. NaGie. 
“ Beaconsfield, 9th July, 1797.” 
Hard, indeed, was this blow to Dr. Burney. He la- 


for whatever he could either select or project. And so) mented this high character in all possible ways, as a 


pleased was his lordship both with the doctor’s collection | 
and suggestions, and so sensible to the time and the} 
pains bestowed upon the requisite researches, that, on | 
the eve of departure, his lordship, while uttering a kind 
farewell, brought forth a striking memorial of his regard, 
in a superb and very costly silver inkstand, of the most | 
beautiful workmanship; upon which he had had engraven | 
a Latin motto, flatteringly expressive of his esteem and | 
friendship for Dr. Burney. 

At this present period, 1796, this accomplished noble- 
man was again preparing to set sail, upon a new and 
splendid appointinent, of governor and captain-general | 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and again, upon the leave- | 
taking visit of the doctor, he manifested the same spirit | 
of kindness that he had displayed when parting for 
China. 

In a room full of company, to which he had been ex- | 
hibiting the various treasures prepared as presents for | 
his approaching enterprise, he gently drew the doctor | 
apart, and whispered, “ ‘lo you, Dr. Burney, I must 
show the greatest personal indulgence, and _ private re- 
creation, that I have selected for my voyage.” He then} 
took from a highly finished travelling bool.ease, a voluine 
of Camilla, which had been published four or five months ; 
and smilingly said, “This [ have not yet opened! nor 
will [suffer any one to anticipate a word of it to me; 
and, still less, suffer myself to take a glimpse of even a 
single sentence —till T am many leagues out at sea; that 
then, without hindrance of business, or any impediment 
whatever, | may read the work throughout with uninter- 
rupted enjoyment.” 

The peculiar darling of the whole house of Dr. Burney, 
as well as of his heart; whose presence always exhilarated, 
orw hose absence saddened every branch of it, his daughter 
Susanna, was called, by inevitable circumstances, from 
his paternal embraces and fond society, to accompany 
her husband and children upon indispensable business, 
to Ireland ; then teeming with every evil that invasion, | 
rebellion, civil war, and famine, could unite to inflict. 

But not here ended the sharp reverse of this altered 
year ; scarcely had this harrowing filial separation taken 
place, ere an assault was made upon his conjugal feel- 
ings, by the sudden death of Mrs. Burney, his second 
wife. 

She had been for many years a valetudinarian ; but 
her spirits, though natively unequal, had quick and 
animated returns to their pristine gaicty ; which, joined 
to an uncommon muscular force that endured to the last, 
led all but herself to believe in hey still retained powers 
of revival. 

Extremely shocked by this fatal event, the doctor sent 
the tidings by express to Bookham; whence the female | 
recluse, speeded by her kind partner, instantly set off for | 


Chelsea College. There she found thé doctor encircled | 





friend, a patriot, a statesman, an orator, and a man of the 
most exalted genius. 

“ He was certainly,” says his letter to Bookham upon 
this event, “one of the greatest men of the present cen- 
tury; and, I think I might say, the best orato: and 
statesman of modern times. He had his passions and 
prejudices, to which I did not subscribe; but I always 
ardently admired his great abilities, his warmth of friend- 
ship, his constitutional urbanity.” 

MRS. CREWE. 

The unwearied Mrs. Crewe, grieved at the fresh de- 
jection into which these reiterated misfortunes cast the 
doctor, now started a scheme that had more of promise 
than any other that could have been devised of affording 
him some exhilaration. This was arranging an excursion 
that would lead him to visit the scene of his birth, that 
of his boyhood, and that of his education; namely 
Shrewsbury, Condover, and Chester; by prevailing with 
him to accompany her to Mr. Crewe’s noble ancient 
inansion of Crewe Hall: a proposal so truly grateful to 
his feelings, that he found it resistless. 


HERSCHEL. 


Upon the return of Dr. Burney to Chelsea, his astro- 
nomical project became his great amusement as well as 
occupation. 

An account of the first visit to Dr. Herschel, at Slough, 
upon this astronomical pilgrimage, written by Dr. 
Burney, to Bookham, in September, 1797, displays, 
though unintentionally, the characters of both these men 
of science, with a genuiue simplicity that can hardly 
fail of giving pleasure to every unsophisticated reader. 

+ After mentioning a call upon Lord Chesterfield, at 
Baillies, in the neighbourhood of Slough, he says: 

“TI went thence to Dr. Herschel, with whom I had 
arranged a meeting by letter ; but being, through a mis- 
take, before my time, I stopped at the door, to make 
enquiry whether my visit would be the least inconvenient 
to Herschel that night, or the next morning. ‘The good 
soul was at dinner, but came to the carriage himself, to 
press me to alight immediately, and partake of his 
family repast: and this he did so heartily, that I could 
not resist. I was introduced to the company at table ; 
four ladies, and a little boy. I was quite shocked at in- 
trading upon so many females. I knew not that Dr. 
Herschel was married, and expected only to have found 
his sister. One of these females was a very old lady, 
and mother, I believe, of Mrs. Herschel, who sat at the 
head of the table. Another was a daughter of Dr. Wil- 
son, an eminent astronomer, of Glasgow ; the fourth was 
Miss Herschel. I apologised for coming at so uncouth 
an hour, by telling my story of missing Lord Chester- 
field, through a blunder; at which they were all so cruel 


by most of his family, but in the lowest spirits, and in @| as to join in rejoicing ; and then in soliciting me to send 


weak and siattered state of nerves ; and there she spent 
with him, and his youngest daughter,’ Sarah Harrict, 
the whole of the first melancholy period of this great 
change. 

It was at this time, during their many and long tele @ 
teles, that he communicated to her almost all the de- 
sultory documents, which up to the year 1796, form these 
memoirs. 

His sole occupation, when they were alone, was 
searching for, and committing to her examination, the 
whole collection of letters, and other manuscripts relative 
to his life and affairs, which, up to that period, had been 
written, or hoarded. ‘These, which she read aloud to 





him in succession, he either placed alphabetically in the 


away my carriage, and stay and sleep there. I thought 
it necessary, you may be sure, to faire la petite bouche ; 
but, in spite of my blushes, I was obliged to submit 
to having my trunk taken in, and my carriage sent 
on. We soon grew acquainted; I mean the ladies 
and 1; for Herschel I have known very many years; 
and before dinner was over, we all seemed old triends 
just met after a long absence. Mrs. Herschel is sensible, 
good humoured, unpretending, and obliging ; Miss Her- 
schel is all shyness and virgin modesty ; the Scots lady 
sensible and harmless; and the little boy entertaining, 
comical, and promising.* Herschel, you know, and 





* 'The present celebrated mathemetician and author. 





every body knows, is one of the most pleasing and well- 
bred natural characters of the present age, as well as the 
greatest astronomer. Your health was immediately given 
and jdgunk after dinner, by Dr. Herschel; and, after 


m rial conversation, and some hearty laughs, the 
la ‘oposed taking a walk by themselves, in order to 


leave Herschel and me together. We two, therefore, 
walked, and talked over my subject, feted teée, round his 
great telescope, till it grew damp and dusk; and then 
we retreated into his study to philosophise. I had a 
string of questions ready to ask, and astronomical diffi- 
culties to solve, which, with looking at curious books 
and instruments, filled up the time charmingly till tea. 
After which, we retired again to the study; where, 
having now paved the way, we began to enter more 
fully into my poetical plan; and he pressed me to read 
to him what I had done. Lord help his head! he little 
thought I had eight books, or cantos, of from four hun- 
dred to eight hundred and twenty lines, which to read 
through would require two or three days! He made 
me, however, unpack my trunk for my MS., from which 
I read him the titles of the chapters, and begged he 
would choose any book; or the character of any great 
astronomer that he pleased. ‘ O,’ cried he, ‘let us have 
the beginning.’ I read then the first eighteen or twenty 
lines of the exordium ; and then told him 1 rather wished 
to come to modern times; I was more certain of my 
ground in high antiquity than after the time of Coperni- 
cus. I began, therefore, my eighth chapter. 

“ He gave me the greatest encouragement ; repeatedly 
saying that I perfectly understood what I was writing 
about: and he only stopped me at two places; one was 
at a word too strong for what I had to describe ; and the 
other at one too weak. The doctrine he allowed to be 
quite orthodox concerning gravitation, refraction, reflec- 
tion, optics, comets, magnitudes, distances, revolutions, 
&c. &c.; but he made a discovery to me which, had I 
known sooner, would have overset me, and prevented 
iny reading to him any part of my work! This was, that 
he had almost always had an aversion to poetry ; which 
he had generally regarded as an arrangement of fine 
words, without any adherence to truth: but he presently 
added that, when truth and science were united to those 
fine words, he then liked poetry very well. 

“The next morning, he made me read as much, from 
another chapter, on Descartes, as the time would allow ; 
for I had ordered my carriage at twelve. But I stayed 
on, reading, talking, asking questions, and looking at 
books and instruments, at least another hour, betore I 
could leave this excellent man.” 


1798. 


The spring of the following year, 1798, opened to Dr. 
Burney with pupils, operas, concerts, conversaziones, and 
assemblies in their usual round. All that is marked as 
peculiar, in his memorandums, is the intimate view 
which he had opportunity to take of the triumphant 
elevation of commercial splendour over even the highest 
aristocratical, in the entertainments of this season. 

His late new acquaintance, Mr. Walker, of Liverpool, 
and his charming wife, not only, the doctor says, in their 
balls, concerts, suppers, and masquerades, rivalled all the 
nobles in expense, but in elegance. And that with an 
eclat so indisputable, as to make those overpowered great 
ones “ hide their diminished heads ;” or raise them only 
in a tribute of patriotic admiration, at a proof so brilliant 
of the true national ascendance of all-conquering com- 
merce. 


THE LITERARY CLUB. 


Not the least, nor least prized honour, in the life of Dr. 
Burney, occurred in the June of this year, 1798, in se- 
conding the motion of Mr. Windham for the election of 
Mr. Canning as a member of the literary club; “ though, 
strange to say,” he relates, “I had already honoured 
myself by seconding the same motion once before, when 
Mr. Canning was put up,I believe, by Lord Spencer ; but 
was rejected by one abominable party black-ball, though 
there were ten or eleven balls all white.” 

The election this time, however, was honourable to the 
club, for it was successful to Mr. Canning. And Mr. 
Marsden, author of the curious and spirited account of 
Sumatra, was happily white-balled at the same time; 
which Dr. Burney called, in his next letter to the Her- 
mits, a revival of the true spirit of the institution. 


CAMILLA COTTAGE. 


In the ensuing September, the doctor writes, in a 
manuscript memoir : 

“ This autumn, September, 1798, after spending a week 
at Hampton, at the house of Lady Mary Duncan, who 
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